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PREFACE. 



This Historical Reader is intended to meet the wants of those 
Pupils who may leave school before passing through all the higher 
standards. It gives a complete survey of English History from the 
beginning to the present day, omitting details, and dwelliug only 
on the most important and interesting features ; and it is specially 
adapted for Pupils in Standard IV. 

This book will be followed by another for the higher Standards, 
which will also be a complete History of England, but with a fuller 
and more comprehensive treatment. The two Histories will form 
an alternative series with Chambers's Historical Headers in periods, 
which have gained a wide popularity. 

The present book has been carefully graduated to suit the progress 
of the PupiL It is also provided with full lists for spelling, and with 
notes and maps, where these are necessary to elucidate the text. 

The two series of Historical Headers are as follows : 

L Book of Stories from English History Standard III. 

English History In Periods. 

XL England to 1399 Standard IV. 

IIL England from 1399 to 1688 ,. V. 

IV. England from 1689 to present day n VI. 

Histories Complete. 

Junior English History Standard IV. 

Senior English History Standards V. and VL 
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LESSON I. 
The Ancient Britons. 

[^ITTY-FIVE years 
before the birth 
of our Saviour, the 
great Boman gen- 
eral, Julius Caesar, 
having conquered 
the neighbouring 
I country of Gaul, 
resolved to invade 
Britain. 
2. The inhabit- 
I ants of the coun- 
' try at that time 
were the ancient 
Britons, from whom the Welsh are descended. They 
were a very warlike race of people, and bravely 
opposed the landing of the Bomana. ^-^ -^-Ssi. 
their half-naked boc^ea and cbunB^ ■'Rea.v^soa, 'Gassi 




Auoieat Bnton. 
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were no match for their well-trained foes, who were 
clad in the strongest armour. Csesar drove them 
before him across the Thames, and conquered the 
south-eastern part of Britain. But he seems to 
have thought that little glory was to be gained in 
this country; and after making the Britons promise 
to pay tribute, he sailed away, and they saw him no 
more. 

3. Julius CsBsar was a great writer, as well as a 
great fighter; and it is from his writings that we 
learn almost everything we know about the ancient 
Britons. The country at that time was nearly 
covered with forests, in which roamed the wolf and 
the wild boar. The people were in a half -savage 
state, especially in the northern part of the country, 
where they were clad only in the half -dressed skins 
of animals, and lived chiefly on their flocks and 
herds, and the produce of the chase. 

4. Farther south, the inhabitants were more 
civilised. They wore gay clothes of their own weav- 
ing, and decked themselves with ornaments. They 
also grew a good deal of com, which they ground 
with the quern. In no part of the country was 
there anything deserving the name of town ; and in 
the middle and north, the dwellings were only slight 
huts in the clearings of the forests, covered with 
boughs of trees, turf, or skins. 

5. The Britons had no knowledge of the true God, 
but were taught by their priests, the Druids, to 
worship many gods. The Druids had their dwellings 
chiefly among groves of oak-trees. They were the 

teachers of the people, wlio ieax^A. \i\ieai «»o much 
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that they never engaged in any undertaking, 
either of peace or war without first seeking their 




Landing of (be 



advice. The Britons were divided into many dif- 
ferent tribes, each having its own petty chief, and 
living in its own district. 

CMt'-qnereil dc-Mcnd'-cd ar'-moiu •r'-Ba-mmla 

nelali'-lMiiu'-tiig op-p<ued' prom'-lHt bontfu 

iK-Iiab'-lt-aiiU clam'-*; ei-pc'-cl-al-lj en-gavcd' 

an'-clcnl wup'-oiu pro'-dBce on-der-lak'-liiB 

trlb'-ale. Bum of money pdd I clT'-U-Ucd, weuied from thsil 

yeuly. I lavage ways. 

raancd, waodered about. ! gr«fea< wooda. 

(|aerM( a handmill far giinding corn, itill used in some countries. It 

eoDsistcd of two large round stocee, fitting into each otlier. Tho 

lower stone was fiied, nhile the upper T8atviiiii!A.V^ v'owiSaii'Ota 

com being ground between them. 
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LESSON IL 
Hie Romans in Britain* 43 — 110 A.D. 

pHE Britons were left in 
peace for nearly a 
i hundred years after 
the departure of Julius 
sar. At the end of 
I that time, however, 
; the emperor .. . _ 
'{ Claudius ' 

sent distinguished 
generals with numer- 
■■"^^ ""^ 0U3 armies to carry 

on the war, and even came himself for a short tima 
The Britons defended their country with great 
valour. Caractacus, king of the Siliires in South 
Wales, and Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, a people 
to the north-east of London, were the most famous 
leaders of the Britons, But their resistance was in 
vain. The Romans slowly but surely made them- 
selves masters of the country. 
2. The commander who really made Britain into 
a Roman province was JvXius Agricola. 
' ' He was the greatest and best ruler ever 
sent by the Romans into this country. He led his 
army as far north as the Grampian Mountains, and 
gained a great victory there over the fierce Cale- 
donians. At the same time, his fleet,? sailed round 
Scotland, and proved that Britain was really an 
Jaiaad 
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3. But Agricola was not only a great warrior ; he 
was also a wise ruler. He wished to Homaniae the 
Britons — that is, to make them like the Eomans 
in their ways of living. He therefore treated all 
who submitted to him with great kindness, and by 
degrees persuaded them to imitate their conquerors. 
The Britons were a grateful race, and honoured 
him in return; and when he left the country, 
after a rule of seven years, he carried away with 
him their respect and good wishes. 

4. The whole of the southern portion of the island, 
which had been made a Boman province, might now 
have been at peace if it had not been for the fierce 
northern tribes, who, from time to time, plundered 
and laid waste the country. So troublesome had 
they become ia the reign of Hadrian, that the 
emperor came himself to punish them. To stop their 




incursions for the future, he caused a huge rampart 
and wall to be built right across the 
country from the mouth of the Tyne to * 

the Solway Firth. It was guarded by many aoldi«,i%, 
who lived in forte placed a^t cetWo^ 5i!is\«QRft». ^ 
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along it Some portions of this great wall remain 
to this day. 

5. For more than three hundred years, Britain 
remained a Soman province. Great changes took 
place during this period. Fine cities were built in 
different parts, many remains of which have been 
brought to light in later times. Such were London, 
Bath, Chester, Lincoln, and many others. The 
Britons became civilised, and learned how to cultivate 
the soil and carry on trade. Many of them spoke the 
Latin tongue, and wore the Roman dress; while the 
youths of the better class were educated in Roman 
schools and colleges. Christianity also had been 
introduced, and the old Druidism had been given up. 

6. But the time came at last when the Roman 

soldiers were forced to leave Britain. The 
• warlike tribes of Northern Europe were 
pressing so hard on Italy, that their help was 
required at home. So the stately tramp of the 
Roman legions was no longer heard in this northern 
land, and the unfortunate Britons were left to defend 
themselves as best they could. 



de-par'-ture 

Clan'-dl-us 

dls-tln'-salslied 

Car-ac'-ta-cufl 

Sll'-ur-es 

Bo-a-dl-ce'-a 



re-slst'-ance 

A-sric'-o-la 

Crram'-pi-an 

war'-rl-or 

Rom'-an-lse 

snb-mit'-ted 

Im'-i-tate 



con'-qner-ors 

grate'-fU 

hon'-onred 

tron'-ble-some 

In-cor'-glons 

sor-dlers 

dis'-tan-ees 



por'-tlons 

pe'-rl-od 

Lin'-coln 

ed'-n-cat-ed 

col'-leg-es 

Cbrlsti-an'-i-ty 

vn-for'-tim-ate 



Cal-e-do'-nl-ansy the fierce people 
who lived to the north of the 
Roman WaU. 

nun'-part, a huge bank of earth. 

JLat'-in tongue, the language 
spoken by the Romans. 



cnl'-tl-yatey plough. 
Dru'-ld-ism, the religion of the 

Druids. 
ln-tro-daced\ brought in. 
le'-ffton, about six thousand Roman 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE ANQLO-SAXONS. 

449-827 A.D. 



LESSON III 

The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons, 449 A.D. 

A FTER the departure of the Romans, the Britons 
-^ were in a very wretched condition. They had 
been so long under the Roman rule that they had 
lost the warlike spirit of their forefathers, and were 
not able to defend themselves against the attacks of 
their old foes, the Picts and Scots, who accordingly 
overspread the land, plundering and killing without 
mercy. 

2. Just about this time, war-vessels from the 
coasts of Germany and Denmark began to make 
their appearance on tixe shores of Britain. They 
were manned by pirates, who were never so happy 
as when they were sailing in search of booty to some 
distant land. Those pirates were mostly very tall, 
with blue eyes, and long yellow hair. Their weapons 
were axes, swords, spears, and maces ; and in battle 
they were terrible foes. They had different names, 
such as Angles, Saaxms, and Jutes; but they were 
all nearly akin to each • other, and spoke much the 
same language — a language which, in fact, vra& tJc^^b 
same as ours. 
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3. They were heathens, and their chief god was 
Woden, the god of war, from whom we have our 
name Wednesday. Thor, the god of thunder and 
storms, was another: hence the name Thursday. 
Those warriors who fell m battle, fighting bravely 
with their faces to the foe, expected to go straight 
to their heaven, and to be rewarded by continual 
feasting, and drinking out of the skulls of their 
enemies. 

4. The unhappy Britons, we are told, implored 
these warlike visitors to help them against the Picts 
and Scots, and promised to reward them for it by 
grants of land. They accepted the mvitation. and 
soon drove the northern invaders back to their own 
country. But having once obtained a footing in 
what appeared to them so fertile a land, these hardy 
warriors desired to have the whole country for their 
owiL They accordingly sent word across the ocean 
to their countrymen, who, in then- swift ships, driven 
both with oar and sail, came over the sea in large 
numbers. They landed now upon one part of the 
coast, now upon another — south, east, and north — 
burning villages and churches, killing and robbing 
the inhabitants, and spreading terror far and wide 
throughout the land. 



Brlt'-ons 

wreteb'-ed 

con-dl'-tlon 

ap-pear'-anee 

manned 


Jutes 

lan'-gnage 

Wo'-den 

war'-rl-ors 

re-ward'-ed 


con-tln'-u-al 

en'-e-mles 

Tls'-l-tors 

ac-eept'-ed 

tn-vl-ta'-tlon 


nortb'-em 

fer-tUe 

de-slred' 

▼lll'-a-ges 

tn-liab'-lt-ants 


boot'-y, spoil, plunder. 
pl'-rates> sea-robbers. 


ma'-ces, clubs with a heavy iron 
head. 



Im-plored'y begged, prayed. 
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Plcfg and Scots.— The people formerly called Caledonians were now 
called Picts. The Scots were a wild, plundering people, who 
crossed in boats from Ireland. They afterwards settled in Argyll- 
shire, and gave their name to the country now called Scotland. 



LESSON IV. 

Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms. 

"DEOUGHT to bay on all sides, the Britons regained 
-^ some of their old hardihood, and encountered their 
enemies bravely on many a hard-fought field. But 
fresh bands of invaders were continually coming over 
the sea, and year by year the natives were driven 
farther and farther westward, until the greater por- 
tion of the country remained in the hands of their 
fierce conquerors. 

2. These invasions lasted for more than a hundred 
years. At the end of that time, the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes were settled in all the eastern portion of 
the island from the English Channel to the Firth of 
Forth, and as far west as the river Severn; while 
the Britons were confined to the western portion of 
the country. The kingdoms founded by the Anglo- 
Saxons (as will be seen from the map) consisted of 
Kent, Sussex, and Wessex in the south ; Essex and 
East Anglia in the east ; Northumbria in the north; 
and Mercia in the middle. 

3. We must not suppose, however, that these 
kingdoms always remained exactly the same. They 
were frequently at war with each other, and also 
with the Britons, or Welsh. So there would som^e- 
times be more than seven kxn!gd.OT£\^\ ^\» c>K5cL^t ^kss^^s^ 
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less. When any of the kings had sho'wn himself 
greater than the others by his bravery in war, and 




by hia wisdom in council, he received the title of 
Sr^twalda (Wide Ruler) ; and we can easily fancy 
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that when other states quarrelled, he would step in 
to settle their disputes. 

4. During all those long years of strife, our fore- 
fathers were still heathens. They might have heard 
of the gospel from the Britons ; but we may be sure 
that, being the conquerors, they would despise what 
their slaves said and did. They therefore con- 
tinued to worship Woden and Thor, just as they did 
when first they came. In the next lesson, however, 
we shall learn how they were converted to the 
Christian faith. 

taard'-l-bood SeV-em • Es'-sex covn'-ell 

con-tln'-u-al-ly con-fined' An'-gll-a re-celved' 

con'-4uer-ors con-slst'-ed Nortli-nm'-1>rl-a Bret-wald'-a 

in-Ta'-slons Sns'-sex Mer'-cl-a quar^-relled 

llian'-nel Wes'-sex fire'-4nent-ly de-spise' 



en-count'-ered, met, and fought 

with. 
dli-pntes', quarrels, differences. 



heatli'-ens, men without knowledge 

of God. 
con-Tcrt'-edy turned to another 

faith. 

Anglo-Saxons. — The Anglo-Saxons belonged to what is called the 
Teutonic race, while the Britons whom they conquered were of the 
Celtic family. To the former race belong the English, Dutch, and 
Germans; and to the latter, the Highlanders, Welsh, and Irish. 



LESSON V. 

How the Anglo-Saxons became Christians* 

rPHEEE was about the end of the sixth century a 
■*• good bishop or pope of Rome called Gregory the 
Great. He had heard much of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. He knew that they were a noble race, and 
was grieved to think that they should still be 
heathens. He therefore resolved to send a band ot 
missionaries to preach the gospe\ aTCkOivg^ ^Se^koi. ^^s^ 
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accordingly chose a pious monk named Augustine, 
and a band of forty others, and sent them forth with 
his blessing. 

2. Taking ship, Augustine and his companions 

crossed the Straits of Dover, and landed 
in Kent. Their landing-place proved a 
fortunate one. The king of Kent at that time was 
Ethelbert, a wise and powerful prince, whose queen, 
Bertha, was already a Christian. For her sake, 
Ethelbert gave a kindly welcome to the little band 
of peaceful monks who had landed on his shores, 
and willingly granted them leave to preach before 
him, Withm a year, the king himself was baptised 
into the Christian faith, and thousands of his 
subjects followed his example. 

3. After this, Christianity continued to spread 
slowly but surely over all the land. Churches were 
built for worship. In many places monasteries also 
rose, where the monks might live apart from the 
world and serve God. The monks were the only 
people who had any learning in those days ; and it 
was only in comection with monasteries and 
churches that there were any schools. It is on this 
account a pleasure to hear something about the 

Venerable Bede, who was a learned 

• and pious monk of that time. It is 

from his writings that we get most of the stories of 

that period ; and among others, that of the coming of 

St Augustine, about which we have just read. 

4. Bede received his education at the famous 
monastery of Monkwearmouth in the county of 

Durham, The abbot was a learned and pious priest 
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who had travelled much on the continent, and who is 
said to have been the first person to introduce glass 
windows into England. Bede was always a very 
studious boy, and loved to pore over his books, 
which were written in Latin. He was also very 
fond of music, and the singing of psalms was one of 
his chief delights. We may be sure that such a 
pupil as Bede was, would be much loved by the 
abbot and the other inmates of the monastery ; and 
when the new monastery was built at Jarrow-on- 
the-Tyne — ^his birthplace — and he left them to go 
and dwell there, they would all be very sorry to part 
with him. 

5. Well, Bede grew up to be a very learned man, 
and became a priest very early. He might have 
risen to a much higher station, but he did not wish 
for it. His 'mind was set on things above, not on 
things on the earth.' From the time of his entering 
the monastery at Jarrow till the day of his death, he 
lived a quiet and peaceful life, studying and writing. 
His chief book, which was in Latin, is called the 
History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, He was much 
beloved by his brother monks for his goodness ; and 
when he lay on his deathbed, many of them stood 
around shedding bitter tears. His name still lives 
among us ; while the name of many a fierce warrior, 
who could wield nothing but sword or battle-axe, 
has long ago been forgotten. 



een'-tn-ry 


com-pan'-lons 


con-nee'-tion 


sta'-tlon 


srieved 


Etb'-el-berC 


ed-u-ea'-tlon 


peace'-ftal 


sos'-pel 


Bertb'-a 


trav'-eUed 


fierce 


pt'-ovs 


liap-tlged' 


8tu'-dl-oiu 


^V^feVQL 


Aa-swr-ine 


Chrto-ti-an'-l-ty 


psalmft 


l»v-«^ilAeA^ 
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mfti'-ilon-a-rleBy men sent to preach 

the gospel. 
mon'-ag-ter-lesy large bnildings 

where monks dwell together. 
pore oTcr, read thoughtfully. 



Ten'-er-a-Me, worthy of reverenoe 
and love. 

Honk-wear'-inoutliy at the month 
of the Wear, so called from 
the monks who dwelt there. 



r- 'J 



THE STRUOOLE WITH THE DAITES. 

836-1042 A.D. 



827 A.D. 



LESSON VI. 
Alfred the Great, 871—901 A.D. 

L HIS EARLY TROUBLES. 

rPHE kingdoms whi6h were founded by our Anglo- 
■*• Saxon forefathers lasted more than two hundred 
years. At the end of that time, however, Egbert, 

the great and wise king of Wessex, 
succeeded in bringing the other king- 
doms under his sway, and thus became over-lord 
of all England. But amidst all this glory a new 
danger threatened the land. Bands of strange 
warriors had lately arrived on the coasts in their 
war-vessels. They had a black raven flag, and they 
fought so fiercely and so bravely, that it was idl 
Egbert could do to drive them back to their ships. 

2. These strange warriors were Danes, who had 
come from Denmark and Norway in their galleys in 
search of plunder. They had other names besides, as 
NorthmeTiy or Norsemen. They were also called 
viAinga, from vik, the name for the bays or sheltered 
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creeks on the coast of Norway, from which they 

started on their voyages. The Danes were of the 

same race as the English, and spoke almost the same 

language. But they 

were heathens still, 

and therefore they 

hated the Christian 

English; and when 

ever they got a 

chance, they burned 

the churches and 

monasteries, and slew ' 

the monks. 

3. For many years 
after lijgberts death, 

the Danes strove with all their might to hecome 
masters of England. Wessex was the only kingdom 
which they had not yet quite overrun, and they were 
gathering round it on aU sides, like wolves to the 
feast. It was at this time that Alfred, the greatest of 
aU the old English kings, came to the thtone. At 
first he had many battles to fight with the Danes, 
who obliged him for a few months to take refuge in 
the huts of the poor peasantry in the forests and 
Bwamps of Somersetshire, and wait for happier times. 
The brave king never lost heart, however; and 
by-and-by his faithful followers began to gather 
round his standard once more. At last he found 
himself strong enough to come forth from his place 
of concealment, and give battle to the foe. 

4. Before attacking the Danes, however, Alfred, it 
is said, resolved to visit their cam^ laisaa^l,"-m. "fioa 
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disguise pf a wandering minstrel, in order to learn 
their strength. He had been fond of poetry and 
music from his youth, and was a skilful player upon 
the harp. It was quite easy for him, therefore, to 
gain admittance into the camp of the enemy in this 
way. The Danes, little thinking who their guest 
really was, treated him kindly, and he in turn did 
all he could to please them. It is even said that he 
was introduced to the royal tent, and delighted the 
grim warriors assembled there, by singing the praises 
of the sea-kings of old. 



fore'-fli-tlierg 


ar-rtved' 


lan'-gaage 


po'-ct-ry 


Eflf-berC 


irorse'-men 


Som'-er-sct-sblre 


8kU'-ftal 


8uc-ceed'-ed 


Tik'-lngs 


con-ceal'-ment 


ad-mlt'-tance 


threaf-ened 


▼oy'-a-geg 


dls-gulse' 


as-sem'-bled 



ra'-ven, with the figure of a raven 

on it. 
gal'-leys, ships moved with oars. 
peas'-ant-ry, working-people in 

the country. 



creeks, narrow inlets. 
min'-strel, one who sang to the 

music of the harp. 
ln-tTO-dnced'9 led within. 
grim, stem and fierce-looking. 



LESSON VIL 
Alfred the Great, 871—901 A.D. 

n. Alfred's greatness. 

TN the battle which took place, the Danes were 
■'■ completely taken by surprise ; and although they 
fought with all their old bravery, Alfred obtained 
« X, ^^^, . a signal victory over them. So 

Battie of Edington, °, , ,^. ., ., . 

878 A D complete was their overthrow, that 

they were obliged to beg for peace. 
Alfred was not strong enough to drive them entirely 
out of the country, so he offered them a large part of 
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the east and north of England to live in, on condition 
that they became Christians, The Danish chief, 
Guthrum, and many of his followers, accepted these 
terms, and were baptised into the Christian faith, 
and afterwards settled down quietly in the lands set 
apart for them. 

2. His people had suffered greatly during the 
terrible struggle with the Danes ; and to restore his 
kingdom to happiness and prosperity was the great 
aim of Alfred s after-life. The first thing needed was 
to make his country safe from invasion. He there- 
fore had strong stone castles and forts built in 
different commanding places. He also trained his 
subjects in the art of war; and above all, he had 
vessels built for the purpose of meeting the Danes on 
the ocean; and he thus revived the old seafaring 
spirit of his people. 

3. Alfred also made a collection of all the wise 
laws of the older kings, and appointed just judges to 
see them properly carried out. The people soon 
became more law-abiding than ever they had been 
before; and men used to say in those days, that if 
golden bracelets were hung up by the wayside, no 
one would dare to take them. He likewise encouraged 
learning by building schools, and by inviting learned 
men from other countries to come and live at his 
court. He also translated certain books himseK from 
Latin into English, so that not only the clergy, but 
also the common people, might be able to read them. 
Among these were several portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the Venerable Bede's History. 

4. In order that he might have \ivxiife lox ^S^ ^^jsr^ 
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good works, Alfred never wasted an hour. He 
divided the day into equal portions, each of which 
had its appointed task ; and as there were no clocks 
then, he used to mark his time by the burning of 
candles. Thus, although he did not live to be old — ^f or 
he died at the age of fifty-two — ^no king ever did 
more for the good of his subjects. 



com-plete'-ly 


ac-eept'-ed 


sea'-fiir-liis 


tn-ylt'-fns 


sur-prise' 


liap-tlsed' 


col-lec'-tlon 


trans-lat'-ed 


o-1>Uged' 


fer'-ri-ble 


ap-polnt'-ed 


rter'-gy 


con-dl'-tlon 


hap'-pl-ness 


Jndg'-es 


sev'-er-al 


Chrls'-tl-ans 


pro8-per'-l-ty 


1>raee'-lets 


Seiip'-tnFes 


fol'-low-ers 


4lir'-fer-en( 


en-cour'-aged 


al-tbougta,' 


flig'-naly complete 


1, famous. 


1 re-ylyed', brought to life again. 



LESSON VIIL 

The Seven Kings and the Seventy-seven Pros- 
perous Years after Alfred, 901— 9T8 A.D. 

T?OR seventy-seven years after the death of the great 
•^ Alfred, England was, on the whole, prosperous. 
Those Danes who were already settled in the east 
and north, did indeed give some trouble at times by 
trying to set up a separate kingdom of their own ; 
but there were no more invasions of foreign Danes 
during that period. 

2. During these seventy-seven years, seven kings 

— ^all descendants of Alfred — reigned in England. 

There was not one really bad king among all the 

seven ; and many of them were wise and brave, and 

ruled the country well 
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3. The first of the seven kings was Edward the 
Elder, Alfred's son and successor^ He was a brave 
and able king like his father, though he was not so 
fond of learning. He had a good deal of fighting to 
go through with the Danes who were settled in the 
country ; but in the end he overcame them, and ruled 
over them. He was the first king who styled himself 
King of England, 

4. After Edward came the great Athelstan, his son. 
When a little boy he was much beloved by his grand- 
father, Alfred, who used to dandle him on his knee, and 
say that some day he would be a brave soldier. He 
also gave him a purple coat, and a little sword with 
a golden scabbard. His grandfather's words came 
true, as his enemies found to then- cost. Towards the 
end of his reign the Danes of the north, with the 
Scots and Welsh, formed a league against ^^^^ ^^ 
him. But in a great battle in the north, Brunanburh, 
Athelstan gave them so terrible a beating 937 A.D. 
that they never again became formidable during the 
time of the ' Seven Kings.' 

5. Another famous king during this period was 
Edgar the PeacefvZ, so called, because his reign was 
happy and peaceful His fleets swept the seas, so 
that foreign enemies did not dare to approach. He 
regularly made journeys through the country to see 
that the laws were properly carried out. Both the 
Scottish and Welsh princes did homage to him as 
their over-lord ; and we are told that once, when he 
visited the city of Chester, he was rowed down the 
river Dee in the royal barge by eight vassal princes, 
while he himself sat at the helm. It i& ^\sa ^^^ ^^ 
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him, that in order to rid the country of wolves, he 
ordered the Welsh to pay three hundred wolves' 
heads every year as tribute, instead of money. 

6. The most remarkable man in England during 
the time of the ' Seven Kings ' was Dunstan — monk, 
abbot, and archbishop. He was a very different sort 
of monk from Bede, of whose quiet life we have 
already heard. He became the chief minister of the 
kings of England, and proved himself to be the 
wisest and ablest man in the country. So long as 
his advice was followed, the kingdom was governed 
wisely, and everything went on well. King Edgar 
promoted him to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
made him his trusted friend and adviser. 

7. During his remarkable career, Dunstan saw 
eight kings on the throne of England, and lived 
through the entire reigns of six of them. Alto- 
gether, he was the most famous Englishman of the 
tenth century. 



AU>'-el-(tw 

dan' -die 






Bcab'-bard, nheatii. 
Icasae, a }t>iiiir{; of forces. 
Bnt'-Kan-barfe. probably : 

Beverlej in Yorksbire. 
fbr'-mld-a-Iile, to be feared. 



CBn'-icr-bnr-r 

roy'-al re-mark'-a-ble 

vu'-ial car-ccr' 

baTse. a large boat. 
I trll>''iilc. moiia; paid (o a con- 

aV-bol, the bead of a monuteiy. 
I pro-iiiat''Cd, raised. 
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The Danish Conquest— Canute, 1016—1035 A.D. 

npHE 'seventy-seven prosperous years' were 
-*■ followed by a time of great distress. Ethdred the 
Unready occupied the throne, and q«q ,^,^ . -. 
throughout the greater part of his 
long reign, the Danes were trying to conquer the 
country. Instead of facing them boldly like Alfred 
or Athelstan, Ethelred adopted the foolish and 
cowardly practice of bribing them to go away, by 
giving them large sums of money. In order to raise 
this money, he was obliged to lay a hateful tax upon 
his subjects, called Dane-geld, 

2. As might have been expected, the hope of 
receiving money tempted the Danes to return in 
greater numbers than ever. At his wits' end, 
Ethelred then devised the cruel plan of putting to 
death all the Danes within his dominions, on St 
Brice's Day. Many of the English 

obeyed Ms instructions only too well ; 1^02 aS 

and large numbers of the hated Danes, 

of both sexes and all ages, were slain in cold blood. 

3. As soon as tidings of the cruel deed reached 
King Sweyn in Denmark, he vowed never to rest till 
he had conquered England. He kept his word. Year 
after year fresh bands of Danes kept coming, till 
the country was gradually overrun by them; and 
Ethelred fled for safety to the court of Normandy. 
Sweyn did not live to become king himself, however ; 
he died in the hour of his trixosv^li^ \'^%^i\s:^ \sNa. 
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conquests to his son Canute; and thus, at last, a 
Dane became king of England 

4. In order to make his throne secure, Canute, at 
the beginning of his reign, was guilty of some cruel 
actions towards the house of Ethelred. But he 
should not be judged too harshly on this account ; for 
although he was a Christian in name, he had not at 
this time entirely got rid of his old pagan habits and 
feelings. But as he grew older, and listened to the 
teaching of the church, he became a great and good 
king, and tried to atone for his past misdeeds. He 
ruled over all his subjects with equal justice, and did 
much to blend Englishmen and Danes into one nation, 

5. Canute was a great warrior, and conquered 
both Norway and Sweden. He was thus king, at 
one time, of England, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden ; but he seems to have liked his kingdom 
of England best. It was in the northern wars that 
the celebrated Godwin, who afterwards became the 
powerful Earl of Wessex, first rose into notice. 

6. Canute died in the year 1035. The time of 
Danish rule lasted seven years longer under his two 
sons, and then the old line of kings was restored in 
the person of Edward, son of Ethelred the Unready. 

pros'-per-oiu eow'-ard-ly o-beyed' Jior'-manrdy 

dls-tress' prae'-tice tn-stmc'-tlong se-cnre' 

Eth'-el-red re-celv'-liig sex'-es e'-4«al 

oc'-cu-pled de-Tlsed' Sweym Jiu'-tlce 

a-dopt'-ed do-mln'-lons grad'-n-al-ly re-storedf 



uii-read'-y,-withotit counsel ; unwise. 
In cold Mood} without resistanoe. 



a-tone'9 make up for. 
Mend, mix ; mingle. 



Aane'-jscld.— Geld means payment. Dane-geld, therefore, was mon^ 
paid to the Dftow. 
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THE SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

1042—1066 A.D. 



LESSON X. 
The last two Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

T?DWAE,D (afterwards sumamed the Confessor on 

■^ account of his saintly character) ^^^^ ^^^^ . ^ 

, . T ^ 1 • TVT ^ ^1. 1 1042-1066 A.D. 

had lived so long m Normandy, that 

he was more like a Norman than an Englishman. 
When he came to England, therefore, he did not take 
well to the ways of the islanders, who were rough 
and uncouth compared with the more polished 
Normans. He therefore brought over from Nor- 
mandy great numbers of his old friends, and placed 
them about his court, besides promoting many of 
them to high offices in church and state. This gave 
great offence to his English subjects, and especially to 
Godwin, Earl of Wessex, who was the most powerful 
man in the country during the first half of Edward's 
reign. 

2. After Earl Grodwin's death, his son Harold be^ 
came the king's chief adviser. Edward himself waa 
better suited to be a priest than a monarch, and the 
affairs of the nation were chiefly managed by Harold. 
In spite of Edward's unwarlike character, however, 
he was much beloved by the people for his goodness 
and piety. The country prospered under his rule ; 
and long after he had been laid to rest in the new 
abbey of Westminster whicli Taa \^ \wS^, SW^ 
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English people used to speak with pride of the 'good 
old laws of Edward the Confessor/ 

3. After the death of Edward, the Council of Wise 

Reigned from ^®^ ^^^ ^^^ chose Harold as king. 
January to October, He was not of the royal family, 
1066 A.D. but he was by far the ablest English- 
man of the time. William, Duke of Normandy, 
cousin of the Confessor, also laid claim to the throne ; 
and upon Harold's refusing to yield in his favour, 
collected a large army to invade England, and take 
the crown by force. Harold got ready to oppose his 
landing ; but just at this time he had to meet a new 
enemy. 

4. His brother Tostig had turned traitor; and 
having obtained the help of the king of Norway, and 
an army of Northmen, landed in Yorkshire. Harold 
at once marched northwards, and gained a complete 
victory at Stamford Bridge. A few days afterwards, 
tidings reached him that the Normans had landed 
near Hastings, on the coast of Sussex. Nothing 
daunted, Harold got his men together. In a few 
days he was in London; and within a week after 
that he was posted on the famous hill of Senlac, 
within seven miles of the Norman army, prepared 
to make a stand for his life, his crown, and his 
country. 

Con-llBs'-sor pro-mot'-iiig pi'-e-ty re-flu'-lns 

saint'-lj es-pe'-oi-al-ly West'-mln-ster Tos'-tlg 

cbar'-ac-ter mon'-arcli Conn'-eil Sns'-sex 

Ifl'-land-era man'-aged Har'-old pre-pared' 



nn-contli', ungainly, awkward. 
jrieid, give up. 



trait'-or, one who betrays his 
friends. 



daunl^-ed, aiitiid. 
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Kormandy was a fine large proyince in the north of France. Its people 
were the descendants of the famous sea-king Rolf and his followers, 
who had settled in it more than a hundred years before. The 
Normans had improved greatly in many ways since Rolf's time. 
They had given up their old Norse language, and had learned to 
speak French ; and they were as accomplished in the arts of peace, 
as they were brave and expert in war. 



LESSON XL 

Battle of Hastings, 14th October 1006 A.D. 

nPHE battle which took plaxje was one of the 
■*- most deadly ever fought on English ground. 
The English were posted on the brow of the 
hill, with woods and marshes on each side, and 
a strong barricade in front. Right in the centre 
of the hill was pitched Harold's own standard — 
the figure of a fighting man, glittering with gold 
and precious stones. Beneath and around, under 
Harold himself and his two brothers, were ranged 
the victors of Stamford Bridge, standing foot to 
foot, and shoulder to shoulder — as gallant a band 
as ever defended hearth and home. 

2. Very soon, the Normans, who were three times 
as numerous as the English, were seen advancing to 
the attack. On they came in three lines — archers, 
heavily-armed foot-soldiers, and knights sheathed in 
complete armour. A shower of aiTOws commenced 
the attack, and soon the combatants got to close 
quarters. Long and fiercely the Normans strove to 
break through the barricade; but in vain. Down 
went footmen and horsemen beneath the sweep of 
the terrible English battle-axes, whidi ^^xlV* ^t^v^gssc^ 
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through helmets, and shields, and breastplates at 
every stroke ; and all who tried to scale the rampart 
were soon stretched on the ground, to rise no 
more. 

3. Time after time the Normans charged desper- 
ately against the English lines. William himself 
displayed the greatest valour in these attacks, having 
three horses killed under hun, and using his heavy 
iron mace with terrible eflFect. But in spite of all 
his efforts, the main body of the English still stood as 
firm as rocks, against which the angry waves spend 
their fury in vain. 

4. At last, a feigned retreat on the part of the 
Normans drew the English out of their entrench- 
ments. This was the turning-point of the battle. 
The Normans at a given signal turned upon their 
pursuers, and forced a way through the barricade. 
William also ordered his archers to shoot up in the 
air, so that their arrows might fall upon the faces of 
the English, whose breasts were covered by their 
shields. By this means many a brave Englishman 
was slain, and Harold himself was pierced through 
the eye. 

5. The struggle, however, was not yet entirely 
over. The English still continued to fight bravely in 
scattered groups, and especially round their king and 
standard. Every man of this gallant band sold his 
life dearly, and died the death of a hero. Thus fell 
the king's two faithful brothers ; and thus, at last, 
covered with wounds, fell the mighty Harold himself, 
surrounded by heaps of Norman dead. 

ft The battle had raged during the whole day; 
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but, as the darkness closed in, the scattered remains 
of the English army fled into the neighbouring woods, 
and the Normans were left masters of the field. In 
place of the fighting man, the banner of Normandy 
now rustled in the breeze ; and while the last of the 
old English kings lay dead upon the hillside, the^rs^ 
of a new line was feasting among his nobles in a tent 
close by. 



een'-tre 


gkeathed 


Tal'-ovr neBif'iered 


llS'-iire 


com'-bat-ants 


ef'-r«it8 gal'-lant 


cUt'-ter-ing 


ter'-rl-ble 


en-trendi'-ineiits Ailtli'-fkil 


pre'-clovg 


breast'-plates 


sls'-nal gnr-ronnd'-ed 


ad-Tanc'-ing 


ram'-part 


pur-sn'-em rns'-tled 


beaV-ily 


des'-per-ate-Iy 


arclt'-en breeze 


liar'-rl-cade, a 


strong fence, made 


bel'-iiiety annonr for the head. 


of earth, stones, tnmks of trees, 


scale, to mount, to climb over. 


&c 




feigned, pretended. 
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LESSON XII. 

Condition of the English before the Norman 

Conquest. 

I. THE PEOPLE. 

npHE old English people were divided into three 
^ classes — the nobles, the churls, and the slaves. 
The king was, of course, the head of the nobles, and 
was chosen, as we have seen, by the Witan. Witan 
simply meant 'wise men.' This was at first an 
assembly of all the freemen of the country ; but it 
was generally only the leading men, such as the 
bishops and nobles, who attended. They usually 
met together three times a year, CiiA %&^\^\/b^ Siwb 
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king in framing laws and governing the country. 
The king's wife was called the lady, 

2. The chief nobles were called aldermen (after- 
wards earls), and they ruled over the different shires 
for the king, and in times of war led the fighting men 
to battle. There was another class of nobles called 
thanes. At first, these were merely the king's 
servants; but as it was considered an honour to 
serve the king, the name thane, which means servant, 
became a title of honour. The officers appointed 
for carrying out the laws were called reeves. Hence 
we obtain our present name of shire-reeve or sheriff. 

3. The churls held their land from the nobles, 
and were expected to follow them to battle when 
required. In towns, this class of people carried on 
a- trade, or wrought at various handicrafts. 

4. The lowest class was the slaves or thralls. 
Persons became slaves in two ways — either by being 
taken prisoners in war, or for committing some 
great crime. They generally wore a brass collar 
round the neck, which could not be removed with- 
out the use of a file. It had the owner's name 
engraved upon it. Slaves could be bought and sold 
like cattle. The chief market where this trade was 
carried on was Bristol ; and it was in the west — in 
the counties bordering on Wales — ^where these serfs 
were most numerous. In some parts of England 
there were very few. 

Wif-an tl'-tle chnrls col'-lar 

as-sem'-bly of-ll-ccw wronglit re-moTed' 

vs'-n-al-ly reeveft thralls bor^-der-lnir 

tlianes slier'-Ur com-mlt'-tins serfU 

-I-eFafi, work done with the hand. ( eni-eravecl', cnt out 
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LESSON XIIL 

Condition of the English hefore the Norman 

Conquest. 

n. THE CUSTOMS. 

TN times of peace, the nobles used to spend 
•*■ much of their time in the sports of hunting and 
hawking. In the numerous forests which then 
existed everywhere, there were plenty of animals 
for the chase, such as the wild boar and the deer; 
and the marshes afforded a good supply of herons 
for those who were fond of flying falcons. The 
ladies spent much of their spare time in spinning 
and making the cloth for their lords' garments. 

2. The dwellings, even of the upper classes, were 
of a very poor kind. The chief room was the great 
hall, where the master and guests and servants used 
to assemble when not occupied out of doors. Round 
the walls were hung weapons of war and the chase. 
Along the whole length of the apartment ran 
a table, in shape like the letter T, and formed of 
rough planks. At the upper or cross part of this 
table sat the lord and his guests, while the lower 
part was taken by the various servants. A large 
salt-cellar in the middle of the table separated the 
meaner sort of guests from their betters. At each 
end of the apartment were huge open fireplaces, the 
chimneys to which were so badly built, that much 
of the smoke found its way into the room, the beams 
and rafters of which were covert V\>2ia. ^ *Okv^«- 

c 
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coating of soot. The rooms set apart for the ladies 
of the family were furnished with a greater degree 
of comfort; but evexi in these, so bad were the 
walls, that gusts of wind often found their way 
through the crevices, and shook the tapestry with 
which the apartments were hung. 

3. At meal-times, servants went round, and 
presented the various joints on spits, and each 
guest cut what he wanted. The fragments of the 
feast were thrown to the dogs underneath the table. 
After the meal, drinkmg wa^ often carried on to 
a late hour; and the islanders were frequently 
reproached for their rough ways by the Normans 
and the more refined people of the Continent. Yet 
the old English were not altogether a rude people. 
They loved poetry, music, and painting. In the 
evening the harp was passed round, and everybody 
was expected to take his turn in playing upon it. 

4. The chief wealth of the Anglo-Saxons consisted 
in numerous herds of cattle and swine, which were 
tended by the slaves in the woods and pastures. 
The ground was tilled to some extent, but all the 
farming work was done in a rough and ready way, 
that would afford amusement to the dullest plough- 
boy nowadays. Commerce was carried on to a 
certain extent with the Continent ; but it must be 
admitted that our forefathers gave no promise in 
those days that the English would in the course of 
time become the foremost trading people on the 
face of the globe. 

5* The noble language of the old English people 
aiill forma the bulk of our every-day speech, and 
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is now spoken by millions of people on far-away- 
continents of which our ancestors had never heard 

snP'plj* fts-8eiii'-ble ctalm'-neys pas'-tnres 

ber'-om oe'-cu-pied fUr'-nlslied a-mnse'-meiit 

lU'-cons salt'-cel-lar de-gree* con'-tl-nents 

fpiests sep'-ar-at-ed tap'-est-ry an'-ces-tors 

raf -ters, beams that keep up the 

roof of a house. 
creV-l-ees, openings. 
a-part'-menl;, a room. 



spits, iron prongs for roasting meat 

on. 
re-proaelied', bhuned. 
com'-merce, trade with other 

countries. 



Hawk'-lng. — ^At that tune there were no guns with which to shoot 
wild-fowl. So the nobles kept hawks and falcons, which they 
brought up and trained to fly after herons and other birds, and to 
kill them. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

1066-1154 A.D- 



LESSON XIV. 
WiUlam I. (The Conqueror), 1006--108Y A.l>. 

THE l^UDAL SYSTEM. 

T17ILLIAM began his reign well, and did all he 
* ' could to gain the good- will of his new subjects. 
It was not long, however, before risings took place in 
diflFerent parts of the country ; and it was five years 
before he was able to subdue the land completely, 
and call himself the real king of England. These 
revolts turned William's heart against the English, 
and he put them down with much sternness and 
cruelty. But although his character was harsh and 
terrible, he was a just ruler, and made 6»o\xi^N^\aRi\sfi^'e»» 
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2. Most of the lands of the conquered English 
were divided amongst William's Norman followers. 
In return for their estates, the barons were bound 
to pay him homage as their liege-lord, and furnish 
men to assist him in war. The barons again divided 
their estates among their vassals, who engaged to 
serve them in the same way. And thus the system 
went on down the scale, from the king as the head 
of all, to the lowest tenant who held land from a 
superior. This was called the Feudal System, and it 
lasted in England for a great number of years. 

3. In order to gain an exact knowledge of his new 
kingdom, William made a Oreat Survey of the land. 
All the particulars thus obtained were written down 
in Domesday Book, which is still to be seen in the 
British Museum in London. It is one of the oldest 
and most curious books possessed by any nation. 
The leaves are not made of paper, but of vellum, 
and the writing is in Latin. In it are recorded the 
names of all the Norman barons and bishops among 
whom the English lands were divided; the size of 
their estates, and a. full account of them; besides 
many other particulars. It is from this old book 
that we get -much of our knowledge of those 
times. 

4. The Normans are also said to have introduced 
the ringing of the Curfew Bell into England. 
It was rung every evening at eight o'clock, as a 
signal that all fires and lights were to be put out. 
The English looked upon it as a very harsh measure ; 
for like their descendants of to-day, they could not 
bear any meddling with their home affairs. 
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5. The later years of William's feign were not 
happy. He had to mourn the death of his queen 
Matilda, of whom he had been very fond. She had 
also been proud of her powerful husband, and it 
is said that the famous Bayeux Tapestry was 
wrought by her needle. From the pictures on this 
tapestry we get much of our information about 
the battle of Hastings, and the events connected 
with it. 

6. Another cause of grief to William was the 
disobedient conduct of his eldest son Eobert, who 
wished to be made Duke of Normandy before his 
father's death. His request being refused by the 
Conqueror, with the remark that it was not his 
custom ' to put off his clothes till he went to bed,' 
Robert left the court in anger, and made war against 
his father in Normandy. 

7. The king of France, who was jealous of 
William's great power, secretly encouraged Robert 
in his misconduct. This at last led to a war between 
the two countries, and William invaded France with 
a large army. He had set fire to one of the French 
towns, and was riding about gazing on the scene, 
when his steed, treading upon some hot ashes, 
started, and flung its rider heavily forward against 
the pommel of the saddle. The hurt thus received 
led to a fever, of which William died shortly after- 
wards. 
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llege-lord, the superior whom they 
were bound to serve faith- 
fuUy. 

Tel'-lum, calf's skin. 

Bayeux {Boryoo^), a town in Nor- 



mandy, where the tapestry 
may still be seen. 
tap'-C8t-py, a kind of woven work 
of wool and silk, with figures 
wrought upon it. 



pom'-mcly knob in front of a saddle. 

IKiines'-day Book, probably so called because judgment or doom was 
given from it, whenever there was any dispute about land or pro- 
perty. In old English, the word doom meant judgment. 

Brtt'-lsli Mu-se'-uin, a large building in London, full of curious and 
interesting things. 

Cnr'-few, from the French couvre-feu (cover-fire), the fires being covered 
up for the night when the bell rang. 



LESSON XV. 
Wmiam II. (Rnfns), 1087—1100 A.D. 

THE CRUSADES. 

npHE second William was sumamed Rufus, or the 
^ Red, from the colour of his hair and complexion. 
Of all the Conqueror's sons, he had been the most 
obedient during his father's lifetime. It was his 
father s wish that he should succeed to the English 
throne ; and he at once rushed oflF to take possession 
of it, before the indolent Robert could take any steps 
to set aside his father's wilL 

2. As long as he was in fear of an invasion by- 
Robert, William, with his usual cunning, made all 
kinds of fine promises to the English to gain their 
help; but as soon as he had succeeded in duping 
his brother, and had got him to rest satisfied with 
Normandy, he began to show his real character. He 
was mean, crafty, and cruel, and let nothing stand in 
tie way of gaining his ends. It may truly be said 
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of him, that ^he feared not God, neither regarded 
man.' The other Norman kings showed respect for 
the church, but William was a tyrant to church and 
people alike, and so long as he got money to supply 
his wicked needs, he cared for nothing else. 

3. He also cast a greedy eye on Eobert's dominion 
of Normandy, and tried in every way to get possession 
of it. Robert, who wished to join the first Crusade, 
innocently put him in possession of iiforjive years, 
for a sum of money. Before Robert's return, William 
was dead. While hunting in the New Forest, he was 
killed by an arrow. Whether his death was due to 
accident or design, no one could tell; and he was 
laid in his grave unregretted either by Norman or 
Englishman. 

4. The reign of Rufus is chiefly worth recording 
as being the time when the famous wars 

called Crusades first commenced A few ' ' 

years before this, the Turks had overrun the Holy 
Land and taken possession of Jerusalem, and pilgrims 
had to undergo much ill-treatment at their hands. 
On returning home, these pilgrims complained loudly 
of this bad usage, and the famous Peter the Hei^mit 
went from court to court stirring up kings and 
nobles to go forth and deliver Jerusalem out of the 
hands of the unbelieving Turks. 

5. Thus it was that armies made up of troops of 
all nations set forth at various times to undertake 
the conquest of Palestine. These wars were called 
Crusades, and several English princes, as we shall see, 
took part in them. Robert was on his return to 
England, when he heard that his brother Eufua ^oa 
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dead. Od getting home, he fouad himself again too 




Peter the Hermit pi 



late. Henry, his younger brother, taking advantage 
of his absence, had seized the throne of England. 

c*r-»Br Ml'-U-led iB'-BO-cent-I; pU'-Brtnu 

(•n-plex'-loa cluur'-ae-lcr ac'-cl -dent com-pUlned' 

p«*-Ma'->l*B l^'.rutl com-ineBMd' ns'-Bge 

pram'-li-e* do-inln'-lo> Jcr-D'-iB-lem on-tie-IlcT'-lBS 

la'-dD-loBt, itzf. I ewmn'i, cnimiiig. 

dnp'-lng, deceiving. I n-Bwrd'-ed, cared for. 

nB-re-crct'-lcd, not li 
Cm-»mdM'.— Crusade means war of the cross. 1 
in them hore on their dress a Sgure of the ci 
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LESSON XVI. 

Henry I. (Beauclerc)» 1100—1135 A.D. 

TTENRY I., the youngest son of the Conqueror, was 
•■"*• sumamed Beauclerc, or the Good Scholar, on 
account of his learning. He translated <Esop s Fables, 
out of Greek into English, which was a remarkable 
thing to do in those days, when most of the kings 
and their nobles could barely sign their own names. 
Of all the Norman kings, Henry was most liked by 
the English. He had been bom in the country, and 
therefore he used to boast that he was an English- 
man, and had a better right to the throne than his 
brothers. 

2. His brother, whose place he had unlawfully 
taken, was on his way from the Holy Land, and 
Henry felt that though Robert was one of the most 
easy and good-natured of princes, yet it was not 
likely he would submit quietly to be kept out of his 
rights a second time. Henry therefore strove to get 
the English on his side by promising to abolish the 
Dane-geld and the curfew, and to rule according to 
the good old laws of Edward the Confessor. But 
what pleased the English most was his marriage 
with Maude, the daughter of Margaret of Scotland. 
This princess could trace her descent from Alfred and 
the old English kings. 

3. Robert did indeed land in England with an 
army, but he was easily persuaded to remain satisfied 
with Normandy and a sum of money, and thus no 
war took place on English ground. But Ke-iw:^ 
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was not long in picking a quarrel with his 
brother, and invaded Normandy with a large 
army, consisting mainly of English, who longed for 
a chance to wipe out the memory of their defeat at 
Hastings. In a great battle the Normans were com- 
pletely defeated, and Bobert was taken prisoner. 

4. The unfortunate prince was confined in the 
distant castle of Cardiff in South Wales, where he 
remained till his death, which did not take place till 
nearly thirty years afterwards. By degrees, Henry 
got all Normandy into his grasp. But in the height 
of his power and fame came the awful tidings that 
his son — ^his only son — ^William, whom he loved, had 
been drowned in crossing the Channel. Then the 
poor lonely prisoner in the far-away castle of Cardiff 
was not so unhappy as this great king upon his 
throne. 

6. Towards the latter end of his reign, Henry tried 
to insure the crown for his daughter Maude, by 
getting the barons, with her cousin Stephen at 
their head, to take an oath to support her. Maude 
had married for her second husband, Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet. Count of Anjou. In the course of time, a 
young prince was bom, and named Henry after his 
grandfather. This prince, as we shall see, afterwards 
became tjlie first king of the famous Plantagenet 
line. 
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Blaude. — ^Maude's mother, Margaret, was the sister of Edgar Atheling, 
who, after the death of Harold, was chosen king by the English, but 
who reigned only for a few days. She was married to the king of 
Scotland. 



LESSON XVII. 
Stephen, 1135—1154 A.D. 

CIVIL WAR. 

AS soon as Henry was dead, Stephen quickly 
•^ broke the oath which he had taken to support 
Maude. In those feudal times, it was thought 
disgraceful for a woman to be head of the nation, 
and thus Stephen got the support of the barons. He 
was a brave man, and popular amongst the people, 
and, had he been the rightful heir, would have made 
a good king. But Maude was not the woman to 
submit to have her claims thus set aside, and accord- 
ingly a civil war was the result. 

2. David, king of Scotland, led an army into 
England in support of Maude's claim, but -,oo a -n 
he was totally defeated in the great battle 

of the Standard. The war went on for several 
years, first one side gaining the victory and then the 
other ; and during all this time the country was in a 
state of greater confusion and misery than had ever 
been the case since the coming of the Danes in the 
time of Ethelred the Unready. 

3. At the battle of Lincoln, Stephen was taken 
prisoner, and Maude became queen for a short time. 
But her haughty ways so displeased the people, that 
she was soon compelled to flee, aiid S\i^'^\i<svix^'^5»s^^ 



JLSK)tt 136X^9 EE7F0ST. 



ItB E()Mt7'. At East, sffco- naaj timc^ fd %litii^, 
an a^pntexuaX wis Cfxne Co. by wiiieiL Ste|)fam was 
to tenum kii^ is ^^^^ '^ ^ Ev^l l>at A.^ that. 




SUpben taken Ftj 



the tbnme was to go to Maade's son. Prince Henry, 
of whom we heard in Lessam XYL Shortly after- 
wards, Stephen died, and with him ended the 
Nfxman line of kings. 

4u In this reign a great nnmher of feudal castles 
were built all over England. So lawless were the 
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times, that the barons who dwelt in them, plundered 
and ill-treated the unhappy people aroimd in the most 
dreadful manner, and it was a common saying among 
the people, that Christ and his saints were asleep. 

ftnd'-al TigkLt'tal con-fn'-glon dls-ple-ased' 

dls-smee'-fnl dV-il Un'-coln com-pelled' 

pop'-n-lar to'-tal-Ijr lurash'-ty a-gree'-meiit 



LESSON XVIII. 
Norman Life in England. 

TN the feudal times the great barons built strong 
-*■ stone castles, with thick high walls, and sur- 
rounded by a deep moat The strongest part of the 
building was the keep, in which the baron and his 
family dwelt. The entrance to the castle was by a 
narrow bridge across the moat. It was called the 
drawbridge, and could be drawn up or let down at 
pleasure. Close to the castle were the dwellings of 
the various craftsmen, who supplied the nobles and 
their* followers with such things as they required. 
The barons dwelt in their castles like so many petty 
kings, doing pretty much as they pleased. Li those 
days, the king, who lived far away in London or 
Winchester, seldom heard of the doings of his 
vassals. 

2. The Normans introduced their own speech, and 
thus two languages were spoken in England for a 
long time. French was the tongue used in every- 
thing in which the despised English had no share. 
The Anglo-Saxon speech was left to churls and 
villeins ; or, at the best, to those coun-tcy ^<5cAXfc\s\jsft. 
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who were still proud of their descent from the old 
English race. 

3. The rank to which most noble Norman youths 
aspired was that of knighthood. Before they could 
be admitted into this order, they generally had to 
pass through the lower grades of pages and esquires. 
No one could be knighted who had been guilty of 
cowardice, or any baseness; and when once the 
golden spurs were buckled on, the newly-made 
knight was pledged to bear himself bravely in the 
fight ; to be mindful of his religious duties ; and to 
defend the weak and the oppressed. When fully 
equipped for battle, the knight was clothed from 
head to foot in mail. Round his neck was slung 
his shield, which bore his motto or devica He was 
armed with a long lance or spear, besides sword and 
dagger ; and frequently, also, a battle-axe was slung 
at his saddle-bow. 

4. The holiday costume of a gentleman consisted 
of a loose garment reaxjhing to the knee, and secured 
round the waist with a richly embroidered belt. 
Over this was a short cloak trimmed with fur. The 
bonnet was of velvet, and the boots were turned up 
at the toes like the horns of a ram. The ladies wore 
an under-robe of silk, over which was a loose mantle 
reaching to the ground. 

5. The chief sports of the Normans were hunting, 
hawking, and tilting. Whenever there was a tilting- 
match, or tourTiameTU, crowds of people of both 
sexes flocked to see it, much as people do when a 
great cricket-match or horse-race takes place now- 
adajTA The tilting consisted in the knights riding 
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against each other at full speed with lances laid in 
rest, each trying to unhorse the other. This kind of 
sport was very dangerous, but it auited the taste of 
the timea Even the ladies in the galleries frequently 
encouraged the champions by clapping their hands, 
or waving their handkerchiefs. The lower classes 
had archery contests, or bouts at quarter-staff! 

6. In eating and drinking, the Normans were much 
more temperate than the English, and paid more 
attention to those little graces of life which dis- 
tinguish the gentleman from the boor. They were 
fond of music; and after the banquet was over, had 
pleasure in listening to the minstrel, who, to the 
strains of the harp, sang of brave and noble deeds. 

■■r-rOBDd'-ed tal'-lojr-tn op-prewed' toar'-BB-nieiit 

•■'•trsBCfl knlglil'-lMMid c-valppcd' KBl'-Icr-lcii 

draw'-brldge c* -qnlres' ntot'-l* hand'-ker-cbleh 

ermfU'-men cow'-ard-lee de-Tlet' boor 

rap-pUcd' re-U^-loos 



TU'-IelBi, farm-Berruita, from v3la, the Latin ntune for a farm. 

QoBT'-tci^Blntt; a game played with a pole about eight feet long. It 
waa giaaped by both lianda in the middle, and twirled rapidly about, 
either to strike the advereaiy, or ward off hia blow. 
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THE PLANTAGENET& 

1154r-1399 A.D. 



LESSON XIX. 
Henry II., 1154—1189 A.D. 

I. THOMAS 1 BECKET. 

rpHE new king, Henry of the Broom-plarvt, 
■*- proved himself a wise and able ruler. He hated 
disorder and broken laws, and at once set to work 
with great energy to put things to rights. The 
poor English, who had been so much despised since 
the Conquest, began now to have happier times, and 
receive better treatment. Henry was not only 
powerful in England ; a large part of the west and 
south of France belonged to him ; and altogether he 
was one of the greatest kings of that time. 

2. In the first half of his reign, Henry had a 
great dispute with the clergy. He said they claimed 
too much power; and he wished to make several 
changes in the church laws. He therefore appointed 
his great friend and adviser, Thomas d Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, expectmg to get his help in 
carrying out his designs. But as soon as he became 
archbishop, Becket's conduct underwent a complete 
change. He had once lived a gay life, spending his 
time in hunting and tilting, and feasting his friends 
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in his splendid halls. But he now gave up all his 
grand ways of living; he wore sackcloth next his 
skin, partook of nothing but the meanest food, and 
daily washed the feet of a number of poor beggars. 
He became the champion of the church, and instead 
of aiding the king in his plans, opposed him all he 
could. 

3. Henry's friendship for Becket was now at an 
end, and the disputes between church and king 
grew more bitter than ever. The quarrel went on 
for some time, and Becket was at length obliged to 
take refuge in France for some years to escape the 
king's anger. By-and-by, he was permitted to return 
to Canterbury. But he soon showed that banish- 
ment from home had not broken his proud spirit. 
He at once began to put things as they had been 
before he went away, and punished those bishops 
and others who had taken the king's side. 

4. When Henry heard of it, his hot Plantagenet 
blood was roused, and he exclaimed in great anger : 
* Have I no one to rid me of this troublesome priest V 
Thereupon, four knights set oflF instantly to Canter- 
bury, forced their way into the cathedral where the 
archbishop was about to oflFer evening prayer, and 

cruelly murdered him upon the steps of 

1170 A.D 
the altar. Henry had never intended 

this, and he was greatly shocked when he heard of 
it. Some time afterwards, he made a journey bare- 
footed to the tomb of his former friend and com- 
panion, and suffered the monks to scourge him with 
knotted cords, as a punishment for speaking the rash 
words which led to the deed of blood. 
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sack'-dotta, coarse cloth, such as 
is used in making sacks; 
formerly worn by people in 
mourning or penance. 

ctaamp'-l-on, defender. 



ca-tbe'-dral, a large church. 
icooorge, to flog the bare shoulders 

with cords. It was called 

doing penance. 



Broom-plant. — The broom-plant was the badge of Henry's father. 
From the French name of the broom, they got the name of 
Flantagenet. 



LESSON XX. 
Henry II., 1154—1189 A.D* 

II. CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

ABOUT this time, a strange visitor came to see 
-^ Henry in France. The stranger's name was 
Dermot, and he was king of that portion of Ireland 
called Leinster; but he had been driven from his 
country by some of the other petty kings of the 
island, with whom he had been at war. He be- 
sought Henry's aid to get back his kingdom. Henry 
was too busily engaged in other matters just then 
to undertake such a task, but he gave Dermot leave 
to visit England to see if any ojE the barons, who 
were spending their time idly in their castles, would 
help him. 

2. Dermot accordingly went among the nobles in 
the west of England, and at last persuaded Richard, 
Earl of Pembroke, sumamed Strongbow, and a few 
more knights to accompany him to Ireland. The 
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Norman knights, clad as they were in mail, and well 
armed, easily defeated the enemies of Dermot, who 
were half-naked, and armed only with short swords 
or hatchets. Dermot died shortly afterwards, and 
Strongbow, who had married his daughter, became 
king of Leinster. 

3. But Henry had no intention of allowing any of 
his nobles to become king in Ireland ; so, before long, 
he crossed over himself with an army, and soon 
forced both Strongbow and the petty Irish princes to 
submit to him as their master. After a stay of a 
few months, he returned to England, leaving one of 
his nobles to rule over Ireland in 7 a -n 
his place. This event has been 1171-1172 A.D. 

called the Conquest of Ireland, but the country was 
not really conquered till a long time afterwards. 

4. The latter years of Henry's life were made 
unhappy by the bad conduct of his sons, who made 
war against him in his French dominions. The 
chief offender in this respect was Kichard ; but even 
John's name was found among the list of rebels, and 
he had been his father's favourite. The old king 
died almost broken-hearted, and Richard, when too 
late, bitterly reproached himself with being the 
cause of his father's death. 
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LESSON XXL 
Richard I. (Ccenr de Lion), 1189—1199 A.D. 

THE THIRD CRUSADK 

TJICHARD I was sumamed the Lion Heart on 
^^ account of his great couraga He was very 
taJl and strong, and was of so bold and fearless a 
nature, that he thought nothing of matching himself 
against great odds ; and no knight, either in England 
or elsewhere, was ever known to cope with him 
successfully in single combat. Li those times, when 
a king was thought little of unless he was brave 
and warlike, Richard had become very famous on 
account of his daring exploits. 

2. When he became king of England, the Third 
Crvsade was just about to begin, and Richard was 
eager to win for hhnself more glory, by driving the 
unbelievers out of the Holy Land, and plantmg the 
banner of England upon the towers of Jerusalem. 
He therefore got money from his subjects in every 
possible way, and collected a large army, with which 
he set out for the Holy Land, being joined on the 
way by Philip of France and other princes who 
were also engaged in this Crusade. 

3. Arrived in Palestine, Richard soon distinguished 
himself above all the other leaders by his skill and 
valour. Whenever towns were taken, or battles 
fought, he was the foremost man. The other princes 
grew jealous of his fame, and he was greatly disliked 
by them on account of his haughty and fiery temper. 
He grossly insulted Leopold, Duke of Austria, on 



BICHABD L 



one occasion, by plucking down that prince's banner 
from the walls of a city they had captured, and 




Ti!ng1iflti Km^hts and SiifMeiu 

exclaiming: 'Who has dared to place this paltry 
rag beside the banner of EnglandV 
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4. Before long, therefore, both Philip of France 
and Leopold of Austria returned home, and 
Eichard was left to finish the Crusade alone. 
But his army was now too small for the purpose; 
and after getting almost within sight of Jerusalem, 
he was obliged to give up all thoughts of going any 
farther. It is said that on being forced to turn back, 
he shed tears of bitter disappointment. For long 
years afterwards, the people of Palestine remem- 
bered the terrible name of Richard, and the wonder- 
ful deeds of valour which he had performed. 

5. On his voyage home, Eichard had the mis- 
fortune to be wrecked and cast ashore on the 
Austrian coast. Knowing that he had made Leopold 
his enemy, he tried to make his way overland in the 
disguise of a merchant ; but at last people found out 
who he was, and he was thrown into prison. He 
remained there for more than a year, and was not 
set free till the English had paid a large sum of 
money for his ransom. 

6. Eichard was gladly received by his subjects in 
England, but he only stayed amongst them a few 
months. The remainder of his life was spent in 
France, where he was nearly always at war with 
Philip. While laying siege to a castle, he was 
wounded by an arrow. Before he died, the archer 
who shot the arrow was brought into his presence, 
and Eichard was so much struck with his bold 
replies that he generously forgave him. Thus the 
last act of his life was really one of the greatest 
victories he had ever won, for nothing is nobler 

^Iian to 'forgive your enemies.' 



JOHN (lackland). 
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LESSON XXII. 
John (Lackland), 1199—1^10 A.D. 

MAGNA CHARTA. 

JOHN was a bad king in every way. He was cruel 
^ and greedy, untruthful, boastful and cowardly. 
In the beginning of his reign, he was guilty of 
the murder of his nephew, Arthur, who was the 
son of his elder brother, and therefore the rightful 
heir to the throne. This led to a war with France, 
and in a very short time, John lost Nor- 
mandy and most of the other provinces 
which had belonged to his father. At home, he 
oppressed his subjects in various ways m order to 
obtain money, and treated those who opposed his 
wishes with great cruelty. 

2. The people bore with John's bad ways for a 
long time, but at last they resolved to put a check 
upon his actions by making him sign a Oreat Charter^ 
in which were drawn up a set of laws, which would 
bind him to rule justly for the future. The great 
barons, headed by Stephen Langton, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, took the lead, and all the people 
joyfully supported them. When John fix^fe \i<^a2L^<^^ 
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their intentions, he flew into a great rage; but 
finding the barons were determined, he changed his 
maimer, and fixed a day for meeting them and 
signing the Charter. In his heart, he expected to 
get a number of hired soldiers from abroad before 
the appointed day ; but in this he was disappointed ; 
they did not arrive in time. He was therefore obliged 
to meet the barons according to promise. 

3. The meeting took place in a meadow on the 
south bank of the Thames, at a place called Runny- 

mede. It was a bright June day when 
1215 Ti. J«^' accompanied by a few of the nobles. 

rode down to the place from the neigh- 
bouring castle of Windsor. The barons with their 
followers, all completely armed, were there before 
him; and John at once saw, as he glanced his eye 
from rank to rank of stem determined men, that 
no trifling would be allowed. When the famous roll 
of parchment was spread out before him, and read 
over, he did not waste any time, but carelessly took 
up the pen and signed it, and then set his seal to 
it. His heart, however, was full of rage; and as 
soon as he got back to the castle, he threw himself 
on the floor, and gave vent to his anger in terrible 
oaths and threats. 

4. By signing this Charter, John promised that he 
would oppress his subjects no more. But the great 
men who had drawn up the Charter, knew that 
the faithless king who had signed it could not be 
trusted to keep his word. So they appointed twenty- 
five of their number to see that the wise laws which 
ihej' had written down were properly kept. John 
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soon showed he had no intention of keeping his 
promise. As soon as his bands of hired soldiers 
arrived from France, he marched through the 
country from south to north, burning and plunder- 
ing without mercy. 

5. His wicked life, however, was shortly after- 
wards brought to a close. In crossing the sands of the 
Wash with his army, the tide came in so suddenly 
that all the baggage wagons with the stores and 
money, and even the crown jewels, were swept away. 
He took this loss so much to heart, that he was 
seized with an illness; and a few days afterwards 
the people of England heard without regret that the 
tyrant was dead. 



nn-trnfli'-flil 
boast'-flil 
nepli'-ew 
Ar'-tliur 



op-pressed' 
cm'-el-ty 
Lang'-ton 
mead'-ow 



Rnn'-ny'inede 
Wlnd'-sor 
al-lowedf 
oaths 



In-ten'-tion 
twts'-gage 
jcw'-els 
seized 



Hai^-na Cliar'-ta, Latin name of 
the Great Charter. 



parcb'-meiil;, sheep-skin, which 
men wrote on in former days. 



LESSON XXIII. 
Henry III., 1^16— l^T^ A.D. 

THE BARONS* WAR. 

TTENRY III. was very young when his father died, 
•"• so the country was governed in his name by 
one of the great nobles who had forced John to sign 
the Great Charter, and for some years things went 
on well. When Henry became old enough to rule 
by himself, however, he soon showed that, though 
he was not so wicked and cruel as hia father^ ha 
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was very weak and foolish, and easily guided by 
unworthy favourites. 

2. The worst of it was, that he chose his friends, 
not from among the English, but from his French 
relations, who came over in great numbers, and had 
wealth and honours heaped upon them by the foolish 
king. Just about this time there was a famine in 
the country, and the poor English peasants were 
often glad to get horse-flesh, and the roots and bark 
of trees, to eat. It seemed very hard that strangers 
should be well oflF for everything, while they were 
almost starving. The barons, too, were very angry, 
because the king gave all the posts of honour to 
his favourites, and neglected his own English 
subjects. 

3. Things went on, therefore, from bad to worse, 
till a rising took place against the king. The leader 
was the celebrated Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. Earl Simon did not wish to make war 
against Henry, but only to make him keep the laws 
written down in the Great Charter. Henry did 
indeed promise several times to do so, but, like his 
father, he was faithless, and broke his word. So at 
last war broke out, and a great battle was fought at 
Lewes, in which the king was defeated and taken 
prisoner, along with his son, Prince Edward. 

4. Earl Simon now became head of the nation, and 
ruled in the name of the king. He managed affairs 
very wisely, and one of his acts has made his name 
famous ever since. Before his time, the great 
council of the nation consisted only of bishops 

and nobles. But Simon wished to ha.yQ the advice 
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of all whose arms had helped him in battle. So 
when he called the council together, he sent not 
only for the bishops, nobles, and knights, ^ . . 
as before, but also for members from EngUsh 
each of the cities and boroughs, or as ^aJ^iiame^t, 
they are now called, borough raewhers. 
This was the beginning of the present House of 
Commona 

6. Simon did not, however, keep his place as ruler 
very long. Many of the other barons grew jealous 
of his great power, and went over to the king's 
party. Prince Edward also made his escape from 
prison, and was soon at the head of a large army. 
Before long, a great battle took place ,9/^- ^^i 
at Eveshajn, and Earl Simon was slain, 
after fighting bravely against great odds. The 
common people long remembered their favourite 
earl, and for years afterwards spoke of him as * Earl 
Simon the Righteous.' 

6. Towards the end of the reign. Prince Edward, 
who had in the late war given proof of an able 
and energetic character, departed for the Holy 
Land, where he won for himself almost as much 
fame as Richard of the Lion Heart. He was on 
his return home, when news reached him of King 
Henry's death, after a long reign of fifty years. 

eas'-l-ly cel'-e-brat-ed af-fliirs' Eve'-sham 

fii'-Tonr-ltes Mont'-foit bor'-ongli en-er-get'-lc 

re-la'-tions Leices'-ter {Let^-ter) 1>e-ii:lii'-iiUig char'-ac-ter 

hon'-onrg Lewes Jeal'-ous reached 



fiun'-lne, scarcity of food. 
peas'-antSy poor people. 



ne-glect'-ed, did not care for. 
Blght'-eousy true and good. 
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LESSON XXIV. 
Edward I. (Longshanks), 1^7^—1307 A.D. 

WARS WITH WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

• 

T^DWARD I. was a very diflFerent king from either 
■^ his father or his grandfather. He was brave 
and wise, and loved to see peace and order in his 
kingdom, and under his able rule the country began 
to prosper again. He then had time to turn his 
attention to other matters. He was not satisfied 
with being king of England alone, but wished to 
extend his power over Wales and Scotland as well, 
and thus form the whole island of Great Britain into 
one powerful kingdom. 

2. Some of the Norman kings had formed plans 
for the conquest of Wales ; but on their approach the 
Welsh fled to their mountains, whither the heavily- 
armed Normans could not follow them. Edward I., 
however, was one of those men who are bom to over- 
come diflSculties. He brought over from the south of 
France a body of men who dwelt among the high 
mountains there, and who were better mountaineers 
than the Welsh themselves. With these troops, he 
hunted the Welsh from mountain to mountain, and 

from crag to crag, till he had quite sub- 
• dued the country. Ever since that time, 
the eldest son of the king or queen of England has 
borne the title of Prince of Wales, 

3. Having conquered Wales, Edward was not long 
ia turning his arms against the Scots. A great 
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portion of his reign was spent in trying to reduce 
them to subjection. At first he seemed to succeed. 
He overran the country, and put garrisons in the 
chief fortresses. He also carried away to England 
the sacred stone on which the kings of Scotland 
were crowned, and which is still under the seat of 
the English coronation chair in Westmiaster Abbey. 

4. But as soon as Edward's back was turned, the 
Scots rose again with fresh spirit and determination. 
Their leader was the renowned Sir William Wallace, 
He was neither a prince nor a nobleman, but only 
a private gentleman; but he was in every way 
qualified to be the champion of his country. He 
was tall, strong, and handsome ; as brave as a lion ; 
and he had a spirit that would never yield to a 
conqueror. He soon gathered round him a band of 
brave followers, and for several years defied 
Edward's power. At length, however, he was be- 
trayed to the English by a false friend; and being 
sent to London, the brave patriot was tried as a 
traitor, and put to a cruel death. 

6. But Wallace's brave example had not been lost 
upon his countrymen. His place as leader was 
taken by Robert Bruce, who was of the royal line, 
and who not long afterwards was crowned king of 
Scotland. When Edward heard of it, he was so 
enraged, that he marched northwards once more, 
threatening to inflict so terrible a punishment upon 
the Scots, that they would never rebel again. His 
threats, however, came to nothing. He died before 
reaching the Border, leaving it as his last command 
to his son, never to rest till Scotland was mbdv£,d^ 
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at-ten'-tton fort'-regg-es qval'-l-lled en-raged' 

heaT'-l-ly de-ter-nti-na'-tion hand'- some pnn'-isli-ment 

dlf-fl-cnl-ties re-nowned' de-fled' re-1>er 

snb-Jec'-tion pri'-vate 1>e-trayed' snb-dned' 



monn-taln-eers', dwellers among 

mountains. 
gar'-rl-sons, soldiers placed in 

fortresses to hold the conntry. 
Iia'-tri-ot, one who loves his 

country. 



ehair, the chair 
the kings are 



eor-o-na'-tion 

on which 
crowned. 
tral'-tor, one who is false to his 
king and country. 



LESSON XXV. 
Edward II., 1307—13^7 A.D* 

BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

PDWARD 11. did not carry out his father's 
■^ dying command, never to rest till Scotland was 
subdued. He had a favourite, of whom he was 
very fond; and he liked better to spend his time 
with him, in the pursuit of pleasure, than to engage 
in the warlike schemes of his father. Thus several 
years passed away, and Robert Bruce had won back 
nearly all the towns and castles which had been 
taken by the great Edward I. with so much trouble. 

2. Then, when it was too late, Edward prepared to 
invade Scotland. He got together a more numerous 
army than had ever entered that country, even in his 
father's time. Bruce, however, was quite prepared. 
He posted his army in a very strong position, near to 

a bum or stream called the Bannock, 
not far from Stirling. Knowing that 
the English were very strong in cavalry, he cunningly 
dug. deep pita in front of his own army, and covered 
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them over with brushwood, so that the English 
knights might tumble in when they galloped to the 
attack. He also went among his men, and made a 
stirring speech to them, telling them that the day 
was come which was to decide whether they were 
to be slaves or freemen, and calling upon them either 
to conquer or die. 

3. Soon the English host was seen advancing, their 
banners flymg, and their splendid armour flashing in 
the rays of the sun. Bruce, mounted only on a 
palfrey, was in front of his army, watching their 
movements, when an English knight, wishing to 
distinguish himself, rode at full speed towards him, 
intending to run him through with his lance. But 
Bruce, causing his palfrey to spring on one side just 
at the right moment, dealt him so terrible a blow 
with his battle-axe as he was passing, that he 
dropped dead upon the plain. 

4. Next morning, the battle began. The English 
nobles and knights advanced to the attack, which 
the Scots met with levelled spears. A terrible 
struggle took place, made much more difficult for 
the English by the concealed pits, into which they 
tumbled pell-mell. In the meantime, the English 
archers discharged a cloud of their deadly arrows, 
and it might have fared ill with Scotland, had Bruce 
not sent a body of cavalry, which slew them or drove 
them away. Before long, all was confusion in 
Edward s host. Just at that moment, a crowd of 
peasants, waving flags, made their appearance on a 
neighbouring hill. The English, thinking it was a 
fresh army of Scots, were seized with a panic^ and 
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broke into a disgraceful flight, pursued by the 
victorious Scots. Edward himself rode for nearly 
sixty miles before stopping. By this great victory, 
the freedom of Scotland was secured. 

5. Several years afterwards, the English were 
grown so weary of Edward's weak and foolish con- 
duct, that they took away his crown and gave it 
to his son. The unhappy king was confined in a 
strong castle, and shortly afterwards was put to 
death by his keepers in the most cruel manner. 



Ban'-nock-bnm 


enn'-nlng-ly 


moTe'-ments ap-pear'-ance 


par-suit' 




Sal'-loped 


lev'-eUed seized 


scliemes 




stlr'-rlng 


con-cealed' pur-sved' 


po-8l'-tlon 




de-clde' 


peU'-mell' Tlc-to'-ri-ons 


cav'-al-ry 




ar'-mour 


(^n-fte'-sioii con-llBed' 


bnuh'-wood. 


rough, close bushes. 


pan-'lc, sudden fear. 


pal'-frey» a small horse. 


se-ciured', made sure of. 



LESSON XXVI. 
Edward III., 13ST— 13TT A.D. 

WARS WITH FRANCE. 

"Ij^DWARD III. was only fourteen years of age when 
■^ he became king. But, though a mere boy in 
years, he soon showed the spirit and energy of a 
man. As soon as the aflFairs of the kingdom had 
become quite settled, he began to turn his thoughts 
to the conquest of France. 

2. In the year 1346, he landed near the mouth of 

the Seine, and marched along the banks of that river 

nearly up to the gates of Paris, to the great terror of 

the inhabitants. His army was but small, however. 
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and on the approach of the French king with a 
greatly superior force, Edward was obliged to retreat 
towards the north, hotly pursued by the French host 
every step of the way. 

3. When he reached the village of Oressy, Edward 
resolved to make a stand, and posted his - -^ . -. 
little army in three divisions on the slope 

of a hill. The first line was under the command of 
the Prince of Wales, called, from the colour of his 
armour, the Black Prince. Soon the French ap- 
peared, hurrying on in a disorderly crowd. But so 
confident were they in their superior numbers, that 
without pausing to form a regular plan of attack, 
they pressed on to the battle, with the hope of over- 
whelming the small army of English, which stood 
ranged in perfect order, calmly awaiting the onset. 

4. The attack was commenced by a strong force of 
Genoese cross-bowmen, who were in front of the 
French army. They advanced with loud shouts, 
but were received with such a storm of cloth- 
yard shafts from the English archers, that they 
speedily fled in confusion, carrying greater disorder 
than ever among the French who were pressing up 
behind. The French chivalry next advanced to the 
charge, and were hotly encountered by the Prince of 
Wales and his followers. The battle was fiercely 
contested for some time, but in the end the valour of 
the Black Prince and his companions prevailed, and 
the whole of the French army was put to rout with 
terrible slaughter. 

6. The honour of the day was entirely due to the 
superior skill of the English arehery, ^xvd lo^ ^% 
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valour of the Black Prince, who, though only Bixteen 
years o£ age, fought with all the bravery of a veteran 
commander, and won for himself the spurs of knight- 
hood. This great victory was followed by the capture 
of the town of Calais, 
over which the flag 
of England continued 
to float for more than 
two hundred yeara. 

6. Inthe year 1356, 

war again broke out 

with France. The 

Black Prince now 

made an inroad into 

the heart of France 

, with a force of twelve 

^ thousand men. He 

was returning laden 

with plunder, when 

he found the French 

king John barring 

the way at Poitiers with a powerful army. The 

135B AJ) ^^^ Prince offered to give up all the 

spoil if allowed a safe retreat. But King 

John would listen to no terms but entire surrender. 

In spite of the great odds against him, therefore, 

the Black Prince prepared for battle. As at Cressy, 

the contest was decided by the superior skill of 

the English archers. The French were completely 

defeated, and King John and a great number of 

his nobles taken prisoners, 

7. In spite of the renown acquired by these great 
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victories, the reign of Edward III. ended in gloom 
and misfortune. The Black Prince was seized with 
a fatal disease, and returned home to die ; while most 
of the lands, which had been gained at the cost of 
so much blood and treasure, were gradually won 
back by France. The Black Prince died in the year 
1376, and his father breathed his last the follow- 
ing year. 

8. In this reign, England was visited by the terrible 
plague called the Black Death. It is thought that 
nearly one half of the people perished, the town of 
Norwich alone losing about sixty thousand of its 
inhabitants- 



pans'-lng 

calm'-ly 

con-fn'-sion 

en-connt'-ered 

pre-yalled' 

Cien-o-eBe% from Genoa in Italy. 
cldV-al-ry, nobles or knights who 

fought on horseback. 
▼et'-er-an* old. 



en'-er-gy 

Seine 

su-pe'-rl-or 

Cres'-sy 
con'-fl-dent 



slavsh'-ter 
»rcli'-er-y 
luilglit'-liood 
Por-tierg 

{PtDattf-tyay) 



gnr-rend'-er 

prls'-on-ers 

ac-qntred' 

mis-for'-tiuie 

grad'-n-al-ly 



A knight was said to win bis 
spurs when he had performed 
his first deed of bravery. 

re-iiowii'9 fame. 



LESSON XXVII. 
Richard II., 13TT— 1399 A*D« 

THE PEASANT RISING, 

"piCHARD II. was the son of the Black Prince, 
■*■*' and grandson of Edward III. He was only- 
eleven years of age when he became king, and for 
several years the affairs of the nation were carried 
on in his name by a council of nobles. 

2. The long wars of Edward III., although very 
glorious at the time, had cost rnxxdci xsion'e^ ^ «sA ^^ 
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people now began to feel the pinch of poverty. The 
poor peasants were in a very wretched condition. 
Many of them were still serfs, and had not the 
rights of freemen. They could not leave their 
masters to go in search of higher wages; neither 
were they allowed to buy and sell in the open 
markets. 

3. Things were in this state when a shilling poll-- 
tax was laid upon all persons above fifteen years of 
age. This tax produced great discontent far and 
wide ; and, as may be supposed, the men who were 
appointed to collect it were frequently met with 
black and grumbling looks. One of these persons, 
going his rounds at Dartford in Kent, visited the 
house of a sturdy peasant, called, from his occupation, 
Wat Tyler. The tax-collector was an insolent fellow, 
and behaved in a very rude manner to Wat's 
daughter. Her screams brought the angry father 
to the spot, hammer in hand; and with one blow 
he struck the man to the ground, killing him 
instantly. 

4. This daring act was the signal for a general 
rising among the peasantry, and Wat Tyler was chosen 

_. as leader. From every village and hamlet 
in the south-eastern counties, the people 
flocked to his side. Very soon he was at the head of 
a hundred thousand men, marching upon London to 
demand better laws from the king. For a time the 
capital was in great danger of being totally destroyed. 
Several acts of plunder and violence did take place, 
but not so many as might have been expected from 
so rough a g"afchering. 
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5. At length a meeting took place at Smithfield, 
between Tyler and the king. During the interview 
angry words were spoken; and William Walworth, 
Lord Mayor of London, not thinking Wat's manner 
suflSeiently respectful to the king, struck him to the 
ground, and he was stabbed to death by some of the 
attendants. As soon as the mob saw their leader 
fall, they set up an angry shout, and for a few 
moments the king and his followers were in great 
danger. Richard, however, acted with great bravery 
and presence of mind for one so young. Riding in 
front of the angry crowd, he exclaimed: 'Are you 
sorry for the loss of your leader ? He was a traitor. 
I myself will be your leader.' This, coupled with a 
promise that their demands should be granted, had 
the eflFect of calming the mob, and in a short time 
they returned to their homes. 

6. The latter part of Richard's reign did not bear 
out the promise of his early years. He allowed 
himself to be guided by favourites, and oppressed 
his subjects in various ways. During his absence in 
Lreland, his cousin, Henry of Lancaster, headed a 
rebellion against him; and Richard had no sooner 
set foot in England again, than he found himself a 
prisoner. He was obliged to resign his crown in 
favour of Henry, who thus became the first king of 
the House of Lancaster. The unfortunate Richard 
was confined in Pontefract Castle, and was never 
more seen alive. 

7. During this reign lived the famous John Wicliffe, 
a learned and pious priest, who translated the Scrip- 
tures into English; also Geoflfrey Ghauc-ex^^^ ^^ 
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great English poet, who wrote the Canterbv^ry 
Tales. 



nart'-ford 
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at-tend'-ants re-bell'-lon 


oc-cn-pa'-tion 


de-stroyed' 


ex-clalmed' Pon'-te-ff^net 


col-lect'-or 
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eon'-pled Wl'-rllire 


In'-so-lent 


Wal'-wortli 


calm'-lng Geof'-flrey 


peas'-ant-ry 


suf-fl'-clent-ly 


cous'-ln Cliaii'-cer 


serfty slaves. i 


poll'-tax, head-tax. 



The followers of Wicliffe were called IiOllards. They were greatly perse- 
cuted during the two following reigns, many of them being cruelly 
burned at the stake. 



HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

1399-1461 A.D. 



LESSON XXVIII 
Henry IT., 1399-1413 A,D. 

REBELLIONS. 

ACCORDING to strict descent, Henry IV. had 
-^ no right to the crown. His father, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was only the fourth son 
of Edward IIL The true heir was a boy named 
Mortimer, who was sprung from the third son 
of Edward III. In those troubled times, however, 
people were glad to have a king who was of full 
age, and who had shown that he was able to rule 
' the country with a firm hand. But although the 
elder branch of the family was thus set aside for 
the present, there came a time when great troubles 
were brought upon the country by the struggles of 
tiie rival houses for the possession of the throne. 
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. 2. Henry soon found tliat the crown which he had 
seized was not to bring him peace or happiness. 
Plots were formed against him in diflFerent parts of 
the kingdom, and it needed all his watchfulness to 
cope successfully with his foes. His most powerful 
enemy was Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. This fiery young nobleman made a league 
with the Scotch and Welsh for Henry's overthrow. 
The opposing forces at length faced each 
other at Shrewsbury, where a great 
battle was fought, of which the result was long 
doubtful. It was at last decided in Henry s favour 
by the death of Hotspur. 

3. In the battle of Shrewsbury, the king's son, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, greatly distinguished himself. 
But in other ways, unhappily, he was the cause of 
much distress to his father. He had a fondness 
for the society of low companions, with whom he 
frequently engaged in daring and lawless frolics. In 
the midst of his follies, however, he sometimes showed 
signs of a better nature. On one occasion, we are 
told, he drew his sword in a threatening manner upon 
a judge who had sent one of his companions to 
prison. The brave and upright judge was not to be 
daunted, however, and at once ordered the royal 
culprit to be shut up likewise. His fit of anger 
over, the prince admitted the justice of his sentence, 
and afterwards showed the judge many marks of 
favour. 

4. Henry IV. died at the age of forty-six, after 
being king fourteen years. His reign had been full 
of troubles, and he sufiered from a sore disease. 
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He had borne himself right manfully through all, 
though our great poet Shakspeare makes him say : 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

5. In this reign, James, the heir to the Scottish 
crown, was captured at sea by the English. For 
eighteen years he was kept a prisoner in England, 
but was kindly treated, and receiving a good educa- 
tion, became a learned and accomplished man. He 
was at last permitted to return home to fill the throne 
of his native land. In this reign, also, lived Richard 
Whittington, so well known in the fable of Dick 
Whittington and his Cat. Whittington was really 
a rich merchant, thrice Lord Mayor of London, and 
the friend of Henry V., to whom he lent great sums 
of money. 
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LESSON XXIX. 
Henry T^ 14ia— 14^^ A.D. 

AGINCOURT. 

TI7HEN the young king Henry V. ascended the 

*^ throne, he became a changed man in every 

respect. He. gave up all the follies of his youthful 
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days, dismissed his former boon companions, and 
took his father's advisers into his favour. 

2. Eefore long, tidings spread through the land that 
the new king was going to tread in the footsteps of 
Edward III hy invading France. The news was 
hailed with delight by all classes, from the nobles in 
their castles, to the sturdy yeomen who engaged in 
friendly contests of archery on every village green. 
They had heard their fathers and grandfathers tell 
of the glorious deeds of Cressy and Poitiers, and 
they were eager to distinguish themselves in the 
same manner. 

3. After completing his preparations, Henry sailed 
out of Southampton Water with a gallant fleet, 
having on board an army of picked soldiers. He 




landed near the mouth of the Seine, and laid si^e to 
Harfleur. The place was strong, and bravely defended ; 
and before Henry could capture it, his army had becu 
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greatly thinned by wounds and disease. The season 
was now far advanced, and he was advised to re- 
emhark hia force and return to England ; but he 
boldly resolved to push on for Calais. 

4. The French had got together a numerous and 
splendid host to bar the English advance, and awaited 
Henry's approach near the village of 
Aginconrt. At length the small army of 
English, footsore and hungry, came in eight of the 
watchfires of the French host The enemy were in 
the proportion of six to 
one; but, sustained by 
the undaunted bearing 
of their king, and the 
thought of their fore- 
fathers' deeds at Cressy, 
the EngUsh did not 
quaiL When morning 
dawned, they advanced 
resolutely to the attack. 
The archers as usual led 
the way. E.nshiiig for- 
ward within bowshot of 
the foe, they planted sharp 
stakes in the groimd to 
break the charge of the 
cavalry, and then let fly 
their showers of arrows 
against the crowded ranks of the enemy. Every 
shaft found its mark, and soon the ground was 
cumbered with the dead and wounded. 
5. The French then galloped to the attack, but 
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were met by Henry and a chosen body of knights. 
The English king fought with the greatest gallantry, 
pushing forward into the thickest of the fight, careless 
of the blows that were aimed at him. Encouraged 
by his example, his men carried all before them, and 
in a very short time the French were totally routed. 
It was a terrible defeat for them, as many as eight 
thousand of their nobility being left dead upon the 
field. 

6. Shortly afterwards, Henry again invaded Franco 
with a much larger army. He was victorious in 
every encounter, and at last the French were com- 
pelled to sue for peace. By the treaty 
of Troyes, Henry was to marry Cath- 
arine, the daughter of the French king, to rule as 
regent during her father's lifetime, and on his death, 
to become king of France. He was now the greatest 
prince of his tima But he did not live to enjoy his 
hard-won honours. Just when he had achieved the 
great object upon which he had set his heart, by 
being declared king of France, he died near Paris in 
August 1422, leaving one son scarcely a year old. 
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re'-gent, one who rules in place of 
a king or queen. Catharine's 
father, Charles VL, king of 
France, was insane. 

a-chleTed', performed. 
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LESSON XXX. 
Henry TI., 14^2—1401 A.D. 

LOSS OF THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

rpHE heir to all the power and greatness which 
■*- Henry V. had obtained by his valour, was an 
infant prince only nine months old. He was king in 
name both of England and France ; but though bom 
to so splendid an inheritance, it was his fate before 
he died to lose it all. 

2. For some years, indeed, affairs in France were 
ably managed by the king's uncle, the Duke of 
Bedford, who showed himself almost as great a 
commander as his famous brother, Henry V. The 
late victories seemed to have completely crushed the 
spirit of the French, and they yielded one stronghold 
after another, till the only place which held out for 
them north of the river Loire was the city of 
Orleans, and it was closely besieged by the English. 

3. Just when their fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, the French received succour from an unexpected 
quarter. In a secluded village in the east of France 
lived a peasant girl named Joan, who was pious 
and thoughtful beyond her years. Her heart 
bled for the sufferings of her people, and she daily 
prayed that a champion might be raised up to 
deliver her country. By continually brooding over 
the subject, she at length became convinced that she 
herself was designed by Providence to lead the 

French armies to victory. She even fancied she 
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heard voices from heaven in the stiUness of the 
night telling her to set forth on her mission. 

4. After many delays, Joan was at length brought 
into the presence of Charles, the heir to the French 
throne. She declared she had come to save France, 
and lead him to Rheims to be crowned. So 
impressed was Charles by her earnest manner that, 
at her request, she was placed at the head of a body 
of troops intended for the relief of Orleans. She 
entered the city at their head, riding on a white 
horse. The English were so confounded at the sight, 
that they offered a very feeble resistance, and in a 
short time they were driven away from the town. 

5. This triumph procured for Joan the name of 
the Maid of Orleana, The French now recovered 
heart, while the English were seized with panic 
wherever the maid appeared. Before long, Joan made 
good her promise to Charles by conducting him to 
Rheims, where he was crowned king of France. 

6. The heroine now declared her work was done, 
and expressed a wish to return to her native village, 
but unfortunately the king would not permit her. 
Not long afterwards, she was taken prisoner by the 
English, and put upon her trial for witchcraft. To 
the disgrace of both sides — for even the French made 
no effort to save her— she was condemned and burned 
alive in the market-place of Rouen. 

7. From this time the English power in France 
became weaker and weaker. The great Bedford 
died ; and although he was succeeded by other brave 
commanders, nothing could turn the tide of French 
success. The English lost one stronghold after 
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another, till, in the year 1453, nothing remained 
to them of all their extensive conquests, except the 
town of Calais. 
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LESSON XXX I. 

Edward IT. (1401—1483); Edward T.; Stehard 

III. (1483—1485). 

WARS OF THE ROSES — I. 

TI7HEN Henry VI. was grown up to man's estate, he 
*^ proved quite unfit to rule the country, being 
weak both in body and mind. This, and the loss of 
the French possessions, made the nation discon- 
tented, and many persons began to wish they could 
have Richard, Duke of York (who was nephew of 
Edmund Mortimer, of whom we have heard), for 
their king. Soon there were fierce wranglings all 
over England — some declaring for the House of 
York, and others for the House of Lancaster. 
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2 The quarrel at length became so bitter, that it 
broke out nto a c vil war, in which Engliahmen 




Map to illustrato the Wara of the Kosefb 

fought against Englishmen on ro&ny s. temb\s^ %^&, 
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and during which there was scarcely a household 
that did not send its sons to fight either on one side 
or the other. These wars went on at intervals for 

1455-1485 A.D. i^jg^^^ ^ ^^^^ j^^^^ ^^ ^^ jj^g^g^ 

as each side adopted a rose for its badge, that of the 
Yorkists being white, and that of the Lancastrians 
red. Had Henry been permitted to have his own 
way, he would have quietly given up the throne; 
but his queen, Margaret of Anjou, a brave and high- 
spirited woman, determined to fight for her son's 
rights to the bitter end. 

3. After several battles, Eichard of York was 
slain at Wakefield; but in the following year, his 
son Edward, who was very popular with the nation, 
on account of his bravery and the frankness of his 
manners, became king as Edward IV., and Henry 
VI. was deposed. Before Edward was firmly seated 
on the throne, he had a great battle to fight with 
the Lancastrians in the north. The conflict took 

1461 AJD P^^^ ^^ Towton, in Yorkshire, and was 
one of the most terrible that occurred 
during these wars. A snowstorm beat full in the 
faces of the Lancastrians, who, after a brave resist- 
ance, were totally defeated. Great numbers of them 
perished in trying to cross an adjoining river. Alto- 
gether, about forty thousand Englishmen fell in this 
battle. 

4. The power of the red rose was now crushed, 
and the remainder of Edward's reign might have 
been peaceful. But he gave great offence to many 
of the nohlea by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, a 
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lady not their equal in rank, and by bestowing gifts 
and titles upon her relations. The Earl of Warwick, 
who was the most powerful nobleman in England, 
and who had been Edward's friend and companion 
in arms, felt the slight keenly, and before long, a 
bitter quarrel took place between him and the king. 
Warwick crossed over to France, where he became 
reconciled to his old foe. Queen Margaret, his daughter 
marrying her son, Prince Edward. 
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LESSON XXXIL 
Edward IT. ; Edward T. ; Richard III. 

WAES OP THE ROSES — II. 

"DEFORE long, Warwick invaded England ; and so 
^ great was his influence throughout the country, 
that Edward was unprepared to meet him, and was 
obliged to flee from the kingdom. King Henry VI. 
was brought from his cell in the Tower, and made to 
wear the crown again. It was not for long, how- 
ever. Edward speedily returned from abroad; and 
so great was his energy, that he was soon at the head 
of sixty thousand men, and once more entered London 
in triumph. 

V 
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2. The decisive battle of the war was now at hand. 
The two greatest captains in England, Edward and 
Warwick, were pitted against each other. The 

opposing forces met at Bamet> and 
• Edward was victorious. The mighty 
Warwick — the ' King-maker/ as he was styled at that 
time, and the 'Last of the Barons/ as he has been 
called since — was slain, fighting like a lion. A few 
days afterwards, the misfortunes of the Lancastrians 
were completed by the defeat of Queen Margaret at 
Tewkesbury. Her son, Edward, was taken prisoner 
in this battle, and brought into the presence of the 
king, who asked him why he had dared to set his 
foot in England. * To recover my father's crown, and 
my own inheritance,' was the bold reply. This so 
enraged King Edward, that he struck the youth in 
the face with his gauntlet ; and before long, he lay 
slain within the royal tent. Not long afterwards, 
Henry VI. was found dead in his cell in the Tower. 

3. From this time Edward IV. reigned in peaxje. 
It is sad to relate, however, that after having dis- 
played many noble qualities while the war lasted, he 
sank into a life of indolence and pleasure for the 
remainder of his reign. On his death in 1483, he 
was succeeded by his son, Edward F., who was only 
twelve years of age at the time. The fate of this 
prince and his younger brother, the Duke of York, is 
the saddest in English history. Their uncle, Richard, 
who ought to have been their adviser and protector, 
had them placed in the Tower, and they were never 
more seen alive, 

4. Michard was then proclaimed king by his 
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1485 A.D. 



friends, but his reign was of very short duration. 
People believed him guilty of the murder of the two 
princes ; and before long, a plot was formed for giving 
the crown to Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who 
was descended from John of Gaunt. Henry crossed 
over from France, and landed at Milford Haven. 
Proceeding through Wales into England, he was soon 
joined by many friends. Richard marched to meet 
him as far as Bosworth in Leicestershire. 
On the day of battle, many of his own 
side deserted him; and when he saw that all 
was lost, he made a desperate attempt to reach his 
enemy, but was slain in the attempt, and Henry was 
proclaimed on the field as King Henry VII. 

6. With the battle of Bosworth the great Wars of 
the Roses came to an end. The greatest result of 
those wars was the overthrow of feudalism, which 
had lasted since the Norman Conquest. Most of the 
old nobles were slain during the wars ; and the few 
that remained were too weak to oppose the king, 
who had now even more power than formerly. 
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LESSON XXXIII 

Introduction of Printing into England, 14T0 A.B. 

TT is a pleasure to turn from records of wars and 
■*■ rebellions, and to learn something of the peaceful 
occupation of bookmaking as it was carried on 
during the middle ages. Before the invention of 
printing, every book had to be written by hand. 
Many of the monks in the monasteries, and in con- 
nection with the cathedrals, were constantly engaged 
in the work of copying; and manuscripts of great 
beauty, written hundreds of years ago, are still to be 
seen, as bright and clear as when they came fresh 
from the writers* hands. 

2. The most valuable writings of olden times, and 
of the middle ages, were thus handed down by these 
monks, who pursued their work in the silent retreats 
of the monasteries, apart from the noise and tumult 
of war. The great labour of producing books made 
them so expensive, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to have any. We are told that a copy of the 
Bible cost about £40 for the writing only, fcwr it 
took a clever copyist about ten months to make ona 

3. The time was now at hand, however, when this 
slow and laborious method of making books was to 
be given up, and its place taken by the noble art of 
printing, which has conferred untold blessings upon 
the human race. The honour of introducing the new 
invention into England belongs to William Caocton, 
a native of Kent. 
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■*. Caxton was bred to the occupation of a 
merchant, and in the pursuit of his calling he spent 
some years in Flanders. While there, he became an 
inmate of the household of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
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sister of Edward IV. Caxton was a great lover of 
books, and he had now an opportunity of seeing the 
most splendid collection of that time. The library of 
the Duke of Burgundy contained upwards of two 
thonsand volumes, all written out with great care 
and skill, and many of them beautifully ornamented. 
Caxton was a copyist himself, and therefore could not 
fail to be struck with the amount of time and labour 
which had been bestowed upon these volumes. 

5. The art of printing had been, kucfwa o^ "&«, 
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Continent for some years, and a printing-press was at 
work in the very town of Flanders where Caxton 
lived. Often when, as he tells ns, his pen was 
worn, his hand weary, and his eyes dimmed with 
much copying, he must have gone to see this 
wonderful machine at work. About 1476, he 
returned to England, and set up the first printing- 
press at Westminster; and here, translating and 
printing, he laboured diligently till the day of his 
death. His name should be remembered with grati- 
tude by all Englishmen, for the glorious legacy he 
left behind him has done more to improve and 
gladden the lives and homes of all classes than any 
other invention, either of ancient or modem times. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
Henry YII., 1485—1509 A.D. 

BIVAL CLAIMS SETTLED. 

rPHE contest between the rival Houses of York and 
-^ Lancaster had lasted so long, that both sides 
were quite exhausted. Most men were glad, there- 
fore, that they had a king like Henry Tudor on the 
throne. He was a prudent king, and strove to 
please the Yorkists by marrying Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV., thus uniting the white and 
the red rose. Many of the friends of the white 
rose, however, were still resolved to continue the 
struggle, and as they had lost all their leaders, they 
seemed ready to believe the story of any pretender 
who claimed to belong to the House of York. 

2. The first of the impostors who appeared during 
this reign was Lambert Simnel, son of a joiner at 
Oxford, who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick. 
The true earl, nephew of Edward IV, was a boy of 
fifteen, whom Henry had shut up in the Tower of 
London. Lambert, however, got many to believe 
his story; he was crowned king in Dublin, and 
crossed to England with an army. But he was 
beaten at Stoke-on-Trent by Henrys troops; and 
being captured, was made a servant in the royal 
kitchen. 
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3. The most remarkable impostor was Perkm 
Warbeck, who gave out that he was the young Duke 
of York, the second son of Edward IV., and that 
he had contrived to escape from the Tower. Perkin 
was a haudsome youth of pleasing manners, aud 
acted his part so well that many persons really 
believed his story. He made his first appearance 
in Ireland, but afterwards repaired to the court 
of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., 
who received him warmly, calling him the ' white rose 
of England.' He next crossed over to Scotland, 
where his claim was acknowledged by James IV., 
who gave him the beautiful Catharine Gordon in 
marriage. 

4. Warbeck at length ventured on a landing in 
England. Cornwall was the place chosen for this 
attempt, as the Cornish miners were in a state of 
discontent owing to the heavy taxes laid upon 
them by Henry. Perkm succeeded in gathering an 
undrilled mob of six or seven thousand men round 
his standard; but on the approach of the royal 
army, he lost heart and fled. After a time he 
gave himself up to the king's troops. He was then 
put in the stocks in London, and made to read a 
confession that he was no prince at all, but only the 
son of a shopkeeper at Tournay. Being placed 
in the Tower, he formed an acquaiatance with the 
young Earl of Warwick, who was still a prisoner 
there. The two having attempted to escape, were 
executed — the sham prince being hanged, and the 
real one beheaded. 

5. Henry VIL was not a warlike prince. Unlike 
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the Plantagenets, who were generally exbravagant, he 
was very fond of money, and grudged the expense 
of war; and at the close of his reign, left an 
immense for- 
tune to his 
son. There 
had been some 
troubles with 
Scotland, but 
Henry found 
a better way 
of settling 
matters with 
his northern 
neighbours 
than by fight- 
ing them. In 
1503, be got 
his eldest 
daogh t e r 
Mar g ar et 
married to James IV. 
important 




Columbos's StupB. 



This marri^e was a very 
as, exactly a hundred years later, it 
led to the union of the two crowns. 

6. One of the most important events in history 
took place during this reign This was the discovery 
of the New World by Columbus, who 
soiled from Spain with three small 
vessels. Englishmen were not slow in following 
the example thus set them by other nations; and 
the splendid courage which they had shown upon 
so many battlefields was, alter this, more viifiRk^ asisV 
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usefully displayed in overcoming the dangers of the 
sea, and laying the foundations of our commercial 
enterprise. 
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LESSON XXXV. 
Henry Till., 1509—1547 A.D. 

I. CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

AN the death of his father in 1609, Henry VIH. 

^ came to the throne at the age of eighteen. At 
this time he was a frank, good-humoured, handsome 
prince ; fond of hunting and other field sports, and 
therefore highly popular with the people, who were 
weary of the late gloomy reign. He passed his 
days in a continual round of pleasure, and greatly 
encouraged the people in their merry-makings at 
Christmas-tide and May Day. 

2. Henry was fond also of the pomp and parade 
of war ; and in an invasion of France, sought, with 
little success, to rival the great deeds of his ancestors. 
The great event was the battle of Spurs, in which the 
French cavalry were seized with a sudden panic, and 
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fled from the field. The battle was so called from the 
use they made of their spurs in rumiing away. Dur- 
ing Henry's absence in France, James IV. k,q a -n 
of Scotland led an army into England; 
biit he paid dearly for his rashness, being defeated 
and slain in the terrible battle of Flodden. 

3. Henry's chief adviser and companion during 
the first half of his reign was the famous Thomas 
Wolsey, the son of a well-to-do tradesman of Ipswich. 
Wolsey was gifted with remarkable quickness of 
parts, and while still a mere boy, took the degree 
-of Bachelor of Arts at Oxford. He then became a 
priest ; and shortly afterwards, being introduced at 
court, the king took so great a liking to him, that he 
made him his favourite and adviser. Wolsey now 
rose rapidly from one post to another, till he became 
Archbishop of York, and Lord Chancellor of 
England. To please Henry, the pope made him a 
cardinal, the title by which he is best known. 

4. For several years, Wolsey was the most powerful 
man in England, next to the king, who trusted him 
entirely in all the aflFairs of state. Wolsey was a 
statesman of great ability ; but he was so ambitious 
and fond of display, that he made many enemies. 
He lived in grand style, surpassing the richest nobles 
in the number of his servants and followers, in the 
splendour of his mansions, and in the display of his 
wealth. But his greatness was fated to come to a 
sudden and sad ending. 

5. The king had grown weary of his first wife, 
Catharine of Aragon, and wished to be divorced from 
her, that he might be able to maxrj qql<^ ^i. ^^ 
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handsome court ladies named Anne Boleyn. He 
trusted to his favourite Wolsey for persuading the 
pope to grant the divorce. The pope, however, 
proved unwilling ; and Henry, furious at the delay, 
laid all the blame on Wolsey. He stripped him of 
the greater part of his honours and wealth, and 
dismissed him from court. Wolsey repaired to York, 
to the work of his archbishopric; but he was not 
allowed to remain at peace. His enemies were 
resolved upon his downfall, and accused him of many 
faults. In a short time, messengers came to arrest 
. him. On his way to London to take his trial, he was 
seized with mortal sickness, and died at the abbey of 
Leicester. His last words were : * Had I but served 
my God as diligently as I have served my king, he 
would not have given me over in my gray hairs.' 
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LESSON XXXVL 
Henry ¥111, 1509— 154T A.D. 

II. THE REFORMATION. 

TTENEY now quarrelled with the pope, and mar- 

^^ ried Anne Boleyn. This step led to import- 

anif consequences. The great change in religion. 
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called the Reformation, was going on in Germany, 
where a monk, named Martin Luther, spoke and wrote 
against the authority of the pope, declaring that the 
Bible, and that alone, was the rule by which men 
ought to live. There were many persons in England 
who held the same views, and longed for the time 
when the Church of England should be entirely free 
from Rome. Henry's quarrel with the pope greatly 
hastened this event. 

2. In the year 1534, an act of parliament was 
passed, declaring the king sole head of the church, 
and that for the future the pope should not be 
allowed to meddle in any way whatever. Many of 
the Roman Catholics in England would not acknow- 
ledge Henry as their head, and several of them were 
put to death in consequence. Among those who 
suffered were Bishop Fisher, and Sir Thomas More, 
one of the best and wisest men of that day. 

3. The next step in the work of the Reformation 
was one which caused much distress throughout the 
country. This was the suppression of the monasteries 
which had existed for so long a time all over 
England. The statesman who advised this act was 
Thomas Cromwell, who had succeeded Wolsey as the 
king s adviser. Cromwell said that the monasteries 
only served the purpose of sheltering swarms of idle 
monks, and that the wealth which they possessed 
might be used for some better purpose. Accordingly, 
the old inmates were turned out, and the lands were 
given, or sold at a cheap rate, to the court nobles, or 
taken to supply the king's extravagance. 

4. While these events were in pro^\:^«s», q»xi^ ^1 VkNa 
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most important results of the Reformation was 
quietly taking place. This was the translation of 
Uie Bible into English. Being too expensive for the 
people to buy, a copy was ordered to be placed in 




Chained Bible. 



every parish church. It was bound between pieces 
of wood covered with leather, and was fastened by 
a chain to a pillar. Here, frequently, might be 
seen groups of people standing round, and listening 
attentively, while one of them, better instructed, 
read aloud its contents. 

5. The closing years of Henry VIIL were very 
different from the beginning of his reign. His 
courtiers were always quarrelling; his health was 
bad, and his temper became gloomy and savage. 
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His great minister Cromwell was beheaded ; one wife 
after another was divorced or put to death. In all, 
he had six wives. Two, Catharine of Aragon and 
Anne of Cleves, were divorced; two, Anne Boleyn 
and Catharine Howard, were beheaded; one, Jane 
Seymour, died after giving birth to a son ; and the 
last of the six, Catharine Parr, was fortunate enough 
to outlive him. He left behind him one son, Edward, 
and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, who all 
became sovereigns of England. 

qnar'-relled Tlews nion'-as-ter-les ex-pen'-§lTe 

con'-se-qnen-ees liast'-ened ghel'-ter-lns at-ten'-tlve-ly 

Ke-for-ma'-tlon nied'-dle ex-trair'-a-sance ont-llye' 

an-tbor'-I-ty Catb'-o-llcs pro'-gre»s sov'-er-elgns 



gole, only ; alone. 
gup-preg'-glon, putting down ; 
abolishing. 



trans-la'-tlon, turning from Latin 

into English. 
dl-Torced', put away. 



LESSON XXXVII 
Edward YI., 154T— 1553 A.D. 

PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 

TTENEY VIII. was succeeded by his son Edward, a 
•*"*• gentle little boy only ten years of age. He 
was of weak health, fond of books, and different 
altogether from the ambitious men by whom he 
was surrounded. His uncle, the Duke of Somerset, 
brother of Lady Jane Seymour, was made Lord 
Protector of the Realm. The young king was 
therefore left to his studies, while his uncle, in 
everything but name, was king. 

2. At the very beginning, Somerset did a» faciLvsijL 
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thing, by inarching an army into Scotland, to compel 
the Scots to give their infant Princess Mary in 
marriage to Edward. Somerset was victorious at 
the battle of Pinkie. But the Scots objected to this 
rough method of wooing, and the Princess Mary was 
therefore sent for safety to her mother s land of 
France. It might have been better for her to have 
become the spouse of Edward, as we shall see 
further on, 

3. The reign of Edward VI. is chiefly important to 
us now, as being the time when our forefathers 
settled the form of faith very nearly as it has been 
held by the Church of England ever since. The 
Prayer-Book first took its form then. Many of its 
prayers were the same as had been used by the 
monks for centuries, only that they were now 
printed in English instead of Latin. The man who 
took the most active part in these changes was 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

4. The Duke of Somerset was an able man, but he 
had many powerful enemies, who at length brought 
about his downfall and death. His place was taken by 
Northumberland, whose son. Lord Guildford Dudley, 
was married to Lady Jane Grey, a young lady of 
royal descent. Edward's health was now fast failing, 
and it was the design of Northumberland to secure 
the crown for Lady Jane Grey ; and he persuaded 
the king to make a will to this effect, Edward 
died sooner than most people expected. His death 
was greatly regretted by the nation, which had 
expected much from a monarch of such piety and 

Jeanung. 
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-M'-tlou stnd'-Ies en'-e-iiile8 de-scent' 

gnr-roimd'-ed ob-Jecf-ed Nortta-nm'-lier-laiid re-ip*et'-ted 

pro-teet'-or meth'-od Gnlld'-ford mon'-arch 

realm cen'-tur-les Dnd'-ley pi'-e-ty 

woo'-lngy seeking a wife. | spouse, wife. 

I<ady Jane Grey was the grand-daughter of Mary, Henry VJL11.*8 
youngest sister, and of course could not rightly lay claim to the 
crown over the heads of Henry VIII.'s two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 
Mary I., 1553—1558 A.D. 

THE OLD FAITH RESTORED. 

A S soon as Edward VI. was dead, Northumberland 
^ caused Lady Jane Grey to be crowned. This 
young lady was beautiful, learned, and good, and had 
no desire to leave her retirement and the studies 
which she loved, for the sake of becoming a queen. 
But she was only sixteen years old ; and being of a 
gentle temper, she suffered herself to be guided by 
her friends against her own private wishes. 

2. The nation in general, however, was in favour 
of the rightful heir, Mary, strict Roman Catholic 
though she was. Northumberland's schemes there- 
fore entirely failed, and he died under the axe of the 
executioner. No one was sorry for his fate; but 
when, some time later, the innocent Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband were also brought to the block, 
there was a general feeling of pity; and great 
indignation was felt against Mary, whose first act 
thus showed her to be a stem and unforgiving 
sovereign. 

Q 
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3. The dearest wish of Mary's heart Was to restore 
the Roman Catholic form of worship. The church 
laws passed in the reign of Edward VI. were repealed; 
the chief bishops of the old faith returned to their 
posts, and the authors of the Reformation were cast 
into prison. Then began a season of fierce persecu- 
tion for the Protestants. Cranmer, and Bishops 
Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley were burnt at the 
stake ; and in the course of three years, nearly three 
hundred others suffered the same fate. These 
cruelties, however, had a widely different effect from 
what Mary had expected. Instead of the new 
doctrines being stamped out, more people became 
convinced of their truth, when they saw old men, 
women, and even children, bravely laying down their 
lives in defence of them. 

4*. Another act of Mary's was very displeasing to 
Englishmen. She gave her hand in marriage to 
Philip, heir to the crown of Spain, the chief Roman 
Catholic power of Europe. When Philip came to 
England, his haughty Spanish maniiers gave great 
offence. However, he soon grew tired of Mary, 
and before long left her and retttmed to his . own 
country. The queen never saw him again till the 
year befofe her death, when he paid a short visit to 
induce her to join in war against France. 

5. The war with France ended in misfortune. 
Calais, over which the English flag had so long 
floated, and which was the last place left to remind 
the nation of the warlike prowess of the Plantagenets, 
was captured by the French. Mary felt this loss so 
deeply, that she declared ihat after her death the 
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name ' Calais ' would be found engraved on her heart. 
She had not much longer to live. Childless, neglected 
by her husband, hated by her subjects, and wasted 
by disease, she sank into her grave in November 
1558. 



re-tire' -ment 

prl'-Tate 

heir 

schemes 

ex-e^u'-tlon-er 



in'-no-eent 

an'-thors 

per-se-cn'-tfon 

Pro'-test-ants 

Lat'-l-mer 



block, the piece of wood on which 
the head was laid to be stmck 
off. 

In-dlg-na'-tlon, anger. 

re-pealed', changed; done awaj 
with. 



cm'-el-tles bangh'ty 

dlf -fer-ent of-fence' 

con-Ylnced' float'-ed 

de-fence' Plan-tag'-en-ets 

mar^-rlage dls-ease' 

stake, the post to which the 

martjrrs were chained. 
doc'-trines, articles of belief. 
in-dace', persuade ; to lead. 
prow'-ess, skill and bravery in 

war. 



LESSON XXXIX. 
Elizabeth, 1558—1003 A.D. 

I. MAKY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

1. Most people were glad when Elizabeth came to 
the throne. She was quite different from her sister 
Mary. Mary was half a Spaniard, and hated the 
new faith ; Elizabeth was a thorough English- 
woman, and had been brought up a Protestant. 
The Roman Catholics disliked her, and would 
rather have seen Mary of Scotland made queen. 
But the nation, as a whole, was firmly attached 
to Elizabeth; and she rewarded this loyalty by 
striving to rule in such a way a^s to make her 
subjects happy and contented. So well did she 
succeed, that her long reign of forty-^N<b^^'«jc^"^^ia» 
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one of the most peaceful and prosperous in English 
history; and in spite of some faults of character, 
she was always spoken of as ' good Queen Bess/ 

2. One of the first cares of Queen Elizabeth, after 
coming to the throne, was to settle the affairs of 
the church. The Prayer-Book drawn up in the 
reign of Edward VI. was revised, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles were finally settled. By the Act of 
Supremacy, the power of the pope in England was 
done away, and the queen was made Supreme Head 
of the Church. Another act was passed ordering 
that the Prayer-Book should be used in every 
church, and that those absenting themselves from 
the service should be fined. 

3. These changes were not pleasing to the Catholics, 
many of whom, during this reign, were put to death 
or sent to prison. But, besides the Catholics, there 
was a class of men who were displeased because 
the changes made by the queen were not thorough 
enough. They were called Puritans, because they 
desired what they thought a pure church and a _pure 
form of worship. We shaH hear more of them 
during the following reigns. 

4. The saddest incident of this reign, and one which 
has caused Elizabeth to be thought by many people 
hard and unfeeling, was the fate of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary succeeded to the throne 
of Scotland when still very young. Being a strict 
Roman Catholic, she was never liked by the Scottish 
people, who were even more firmly opposed to the 
old faith than the English were. In spite, therefore, 

of her g-reat beauty, and tlie charms of her manner, 
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the stem Scottish lords plotted her downfall. Her 
friends fought gallantly in her cause, but they were 
too few to do so successfully. She was at length in 
so great danger, that she was obliged to flee across 
the Border with a small number of faithful attend- 
ants, and to throw herself upon the protection of 
Elizabeth. 

5. Mary never saw her native land of Sqotland 
again. Elizabeth could not forgive her for having 
laid claim to the throne of England, and for 
upwards of eighteen years kept her closely confined 
in various English castles. She was at length 
put upon her trial for taking part in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth. She firmly denied 
the accusation, but her judges did not believe her 
statements. She was accordingly condemned to 
death ; and after some hesitation on Elizabeth s part 
in signing the warrant, was beheaded in Fotheringay 
Castle in Northamptonshire, February 8, 1587. 

thor'-ongh re-vlged' dls-pleased' pro-tec'-tton 

Pro'-test-ant ll'-nal-ly Pnr'-l-tans ac-cng-a'-tlon 

at-tacbed' gn-prem'-a-cy gal'-lant-ly gtate'-ments 

re-ward'-ed gn-preme' gne-cess'-fnl-ly con-demned' 

loy'-al-ty ab-sent'-Ing o-bllged' lies-I-ta'-tton 

char'-ac-ter ser'-vice at-tend'-ants Fo'-ther-in-gay 

In'-el-dent, event. | war^-rant, a document giving authority. 

Mary, <|iieen of Scots, was the grand-daughter of Margaret, eldest sister 
of Henry VHL Many of the Roman Catholics thought she had a 
better claim to the crown than Elizabeth, because the pope had 
said that Henry Vni. was not lawfully married to Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth's mother. 
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Elizabeth, 1SS8— 1603 A.D. 

IL TEE BPANiaH ARUADA. 

pHK event which 
most powei fully 
H atined the 
I nation during 
I this reign was 
I iiie coming of 
I the iS^nis/i 
Armada 
Phihpof Spam 
hated Eliza 
' bethforseveral 
i reasons. She 
I had refused to 
marry him; 
she had estab- 
lished the Protestant faith in England ; her sailors 
had plundered his treasure-ships; and she had sent 
help to the provinces of the Netherltmda in their 
struggle to throw off the Spanish yoka 

2. He accordingly got ready a powerful fleet of 
one hundred and fifty ships, the like of which had 
never been seen. From the great size, 
* and the splendid equipment of these 
vessels, it was thought impossible they could suffer 
defeat; and the armament therefore received the 
proud name of the ' Invincible Armada.' Instead 
of being daunted by the news of the threatened 
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invasion, the spirit of the English rose to the 
occasion ; and preparations were made for giving the 
Spaniards a warm reception as soon as they made 
their appearance. 

3. As soon as the mighty Armada was sighted 
entering the Channel, the English fleet, commanded 
by Lord Howard of Effingham, who had under him 
the renowned sailors, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
others, put out to. meet it. They followed the 
Spaniards up the Channel, maintaining a running 
fight, in which several of the enemy s ships were 
captured. 

4. At Calais, the English came to close quarters 
with the enemy ; and after much desperate fighting, 
the Spanish fleet was so dreadfully shattered, that 
they determined to return home. They accord- 
ingly steered their course roimd the north of 
Scotland. Here further disaster awaited them. A 
terrible storm arose, and many of their vessels were 
driven ashore and wrecked among the islands 
which lie oflf that dangerous coast. Of the one 
hundred and fifty vessels which had left the ports of 
Spain with such proud hopes, only fifty succeeded in 
getting back safely. 

5. Elizabeth was never married. She had many 
favourites, who were the companions of her gayer 
hours, and upon whom she conferred many marks of 
distinction. In the early part of her reign, the Earl 
of Leicester stood high in her favour, and after his 
death, the Earl of Essex. But, though fond of pomp 
and display, and well pleased to be surrounded by a 
throng of flattering courtiers, it yj«& nofc \3cife\si ^^Sr^ 
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she asked in managing the affairs of state. When at 
the council board, it was the guidance of her faithful 
servant, WiDiam » Cecil, Lord Burleigh, that she 
sought. He was the queen's chief adviser for forty 
years, and to his great sagacity much of the success 
of her reign was due. Elizabeth died in the year 
1603, in the seventieth year of her age. 

stirred re-cep'-tion steered flat'-ter-teg 

Pro'-test-ant Ef'-flng-ham wreeked covrt'-i-ers 

trea'-sure Hawk'-lns eon-ferred' svid'-ance 

ar'-ma-ineiit Fro'-bish-er dls-tlnc'-tion Ce'-eU 

pre-par-a'-tions des'-per-ate Leices'-ter (Lester) Bnr'-letgh 



Ar-ma'-da, fleet of armed ships. 
Neth'-er-landSf lowlands — Holland 

and Belgium. 
e-qalp'-ment, the fitting out in 

men, guns, and stores. 



In-Tln'-ei-ble, that cannot be con- 
quered. 
maln-talii'-liig, keeping up. 
dis-as'-ter, loss ; misfortune. 
sa-gae'-l-tyy wisdom ; forethought 



LESSON XLI. 

Progress under the Tudors. 

rPHE American discoveries of Columbus and Cabot 
-^ awakened the old seafaring spirit of the English 
people, and during the Tudor period many distin- 
guished sailors found their way into strange seas. 
This was especially the case with the North American 
continent, where the names of Hudson, Baffin, Davis, 
and Frobisher still remind us of these bold and 
hardy seamen. Sir Walter Raleigh, one of Elizabeth's 
favourite courtiers, discovered Virginia, and named it 
after his royal mistress. Raleigh's voyages were the 
means of introducing the potato and tobacco into 
England The most f amowa oi the explorers of this 
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period, however, was Sir Francis Drake, who, in one 
small vessel, the Golden Hind, sailed round the world. 
On his return to Plymouth in 1580, Elizabeth, who 
delighted to encourage a spirit of enterprise among 
her subjects, paid him a visit on board his vessel, 
and knighted him on his own quarter-deck. 

2. A great revival of learning also took place at 
this time. The Tudor sovereigns were no mean 
scholars themselves, and they did much to encourage 
the spread of learning among their subjects. In the 
reign of Edward VI., especially, several grammar- 
schools were founded, which still bear his name. 
Cardinal Wolsey gave valuable aid to the university 
of Oxford, where he himself received his education. 
Elizabeth's reign produced a number of great authors. 
The chief of these was Lord Bacon as a prose 
writer, and Spenser and Shakspeare as poets. 

3. William Shakspeare, the greatest of all English 
poets, either past or present, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1564. When still a young man, he 
went to London to seek his fortune, and became 
connected with one of the theatres which sprang 
up during this reign. Here it was, in the midst of 
the stirring life of Queen Elizabeth's reign, that he 
acquired his wonderful knowledge of human char- 
acter ; and here he wrote most of the plays, thirty- 
seven in all, which make him the greatest writer that 
England has ever produced. 

4. During the reign of Elizabeth, the homes of 
England began to be made more comfortable. The 
old fighting times had passed away, and strong, 
gloomy-looking castles were no lox^j^^et x«i<35cecL<5^. 
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They were gradually allowed to fall into decay, and 
a new style of building was introduced, called Eliza- 
bethan The new mansions were far more graceful 
and beautiful than the frowning castles of old ; and 
instead of being surrounded by a deep moat, they 
had extensive and splendid gardens in front. ' These 
gardens formed a succession of terraces, connected by 
broad flights of steps, and were laid out in beds of 
the most tasteful design. The interior of these 
mansions showed a like improvement, being arranged 
with more convenience, and fitted up with a greater 
degree of taste and comfort than formerly. 

dls-eov'-er-les to-fmC-c^ Shal^'-speare man'-gi^ns 

Baf'-fln ex-pl<^'-er8 the'-a-tres suc-ces'-slon 

Ra'-lelgli Pl^'-montli ac-qulred' im-prove'-meiLt 

voy'-a-ges nn-l-ver'-sl-ty grad'-n-al-ly ar-ranged' 

po-ta'-to an'-tJftors irllz-a-betli'-an con-vem'-ienee 

qnar'-ter-decky the part of the4eck 
of a ship behind the mainmast. 



re-vlv'-all, a coming to life again. 
iprann'-msff-selioolsy schools in 



which the dassios, that is, Latin 
and Greek, were taught. 
ter'-ra-ces, level portions of ground 
rising one above anotiier. 
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LESSON XLII 
James I., 1003—10^5 A.D. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

AN the death of Elizabeth, James VI. of Scotland 
^ became king of England as well, and thus the two 
countries were united mider one sovereign. Joxaes 
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was the son of the unfortunaiie Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He was thus descended from Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. James was a very 
plam and ungainly person, with an awkward, 
shuffling gait. He was so timid in disposition, that 
he trembled at the sight of a drawn sword. He 
had been carefully instructed by one of the greatest 
scholars of the day ; but all his learning, of which he 
was exceedingly vain, did not make him a wise ruler. 

2. As James had been brought up among the 
Scots, the Puritans expected he would favour their 
views. He did, indeed, invite the leading men of 
both parties to a meeting at Hampton Court to talk 
over the affairs of the church; but he very soon 
made it clear that he was strongly opposed to the 
wishes of the Puritans. But though the Puritans 
gained nothing from this interview, the meeting led 
to one most valuable result. This was the appoint- 
ment of fifty-four of the best scholars of the time 
to make a new translation of the Bible. 

After several years of labour, they com- 
pleted their noble task; and the Bible which they 
produced has ever since been accepted by all Pro- 
testants as a priceless treasure. 

3. The Roman Catholics, too, had expected James 
to show them kindness on his mothers account. 
Instead of doing so, however, he made the laws 
against them more severe than they had been in 
Elizabeth's reign. They were bitterly disappointed ; 
and some of the more desperate of them, led on by 
a man named Catesby, determined to take a terrible 
revenge. They made a plot to blow u)j tiv^ Hsssisfc ^ 
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Parliament with gunpowder, when James was present 
with his ministers. Their designs were not dis- 
covered till parliament was on the eve of meeting. 
Acting upon hints which had been received, the 
king's officers searched the ceDars underneath the 
Houses of Parliament. There they found the notori- 
ous Guy Fawkes, with everything in readiness for 

the dreadful explosion on the morrow. 
iISI1!d. The other conspirators were speedily 

taken and pumshed. The memory of 
the Gunpowder Plot is still kept up by the burning 
of bonfires every fifth of November. 

4. James was so extravagant, that he was fre- 
quently short of money. Holding the opinion that 
the king could do as he pleased, he tried to raise 
supplies in various unlawful ways. This was the 
beginning of a quarrel between the king and the 
House of Commons, which, as we shall see, led to 
serious consequences in the following reign. James 
died in the year 1625, and was succeeded by his 
second son, Charles. Charles's sister, Elizabeth, was 
married to Frederick of the Rhine, a German prince. 
This was a very important marriage, as from this 
union sprang the present reigning house of Hanover. 

5. During this reign, the first English colonies in 
America were founded, Virginia being settled iu 
1607. The Pilgrim Fathers, who left their English 
homes in search of religious freedom, landed in 1620, 
and formed the first of the New England colonies. 
In New England, especially, those settlers at first 
met with great difficulties ; for the country was new 

and strange, the winters 'werft ^^ry cold, and the 
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Indians were often hostile. But they bore their 
trials bravely; and not many years had passed 
before they had found happy and thriving homes 
in the new land. 
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ex-plo'-slon 


relgu'-lng 
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mem'-o-ry 
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LESSON XLIII. 
Charles I., 16'/85— 1049 A.D. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

pHAELES I. was the second son of James I. He 
^ was married to Henrietta of France, a Roman 
Catholic princess, and many of his unwise actions 
were owing to her advice. Charles was of a hand- 
some appearance, and his maimer was grave and 
dignified. 

2. Charles had no sooner mounted the throne, how- 
ever, than he began to have disputes with his parlia- 
ments. They accused him of raising money without 
their consent, which was contrary to the laws of the 
country. At length they compelled him to sign the 
famous Petition of Right, by which he 
bound himself to rule justly. But like 
King John of old, Charles was faithless to his 
promises; and in order that there mi^kt \^ ^^ 



1628 A.D. 
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check upon his conduct, he determined to govern 
without the aid of the House of Commons at all. 

3. For eleven years, Charles ruled without a 
parliament. In affairs of state, he followed the 
advice of the famous Earl of StraflTord, while church 
affairs were managed by Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. People bore with his conduct patiently 
for a long time, but a very bitter feeling was 
growing up against him throughout the country, 
and especially in the large towns. When at length 
he was compelled to call another parliament, he 
found the members, foremost among whom was the 
celebrated Hampden, sternly determined to resist his 
unlawful conduct. The quarrel at length became so 
bitter, that civil war was the result. 

4. Charles raised his standard at Nottingham in 
August 1642. He was joined by most of the nobles 
and gentry with their followers, while the parlia- 
ment was supported by the people of the towns and 
the farmers. The royalist party received the name 
of Cavaliers, as most of them were horsemen. They 
wore their hair in long ringlets, and dressed gaily ; 
while the followers of the parliament were plainly 
attired, and wore their hair cropped short. From this 
latter custom, they obtained the name of JRowndheads, 

5. At the outset of the war, the king's side 
generally had the advantage, as they were better 
trained to the use of arms. But it was not long 
before the Roundheads became the stronger, as they 
were better supplied with money and stores. An able 
leader also sprang up among them. This was the 

celebrated Oliver Crom^uell, v^ho became the greatest 
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general of the time He gathered ro 1 h m a body 
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Map to illaatrate the Civil War. 

trained for war. These men were strict Pmrvteics,. 
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1644 A.D. 



1645 A.D. 



They despised the gay manners of the cavaliers ; and, 
when not engaged in jSghting, they gathered in 
groups to listen to their leaders expounding the 
Scriptures. 

6. It was at the battle of llarston Moor that 
Cromwell and his 'Ironsides/ as they 
were termed, first distinguished them- 
selves. It was entirely owing to their unyielding 
courage on this occasion that the Royalists were 
defeated. In every encounter after this, they took 
a leading part, and were always victorious. The 

fatal defeat of Naseby at length com- 
pletely ruined the king's cause. He was 
unable to raise another army; and having given 
himself up, he was kept a prisoner for some years. 

7. In the end a council was formed, consisting of 
the friends of Cromwell; and the king was put 
upon his trial for having trodden upon the liberties 
of his subjects, and brought bloodshed upon the 
country. In this, the closing scene of his life, 
Charles conducted himself like a gallant English 
gentleman, and won the admiration even of his 
enemies. After a show of trial, he was found guilty 

of the charges laid against him, and 
?^Q i^S condemned to die. Two days later, the 
'''' ^''- unhappy and misguided monarch wa. 

beheaded opposite the windows of his own palace 

of Whitehall 



Hen-rl-et'-ta 


pa'-tlent-ly 


de-splsed' 


rn'-lncd 


hand'-Aome 


8tand'-ard 


nn-yleld'-lns 


comi'-cU 


dle'-nl-fled 


gent'-ry 


yle-foi<-i-oag 


ad-mlr-a'-tlOM 


con-dent' 


roy'-al-lst 


Nase'-by 


en'-e-mies 


uoit'-trn-ry 


caT-a-lien' 


coni-plete'-Iy 


mls-svid'-ed 
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dls'-ni-fledy noble ; grave. | at-ttred', dressed. 

pe-tl'-tion, prayer. | ex-pound'-lng, explaining. 

Hampden first became famous for his refusal to pay ship-money. This 
was a tax which Charles claimed to raise on his own authority for 
keeping up the fleet. The case was tried before the judges. Though 
the majority of the judges decided against Hampden, the feeling 
of the country was against the king. 

The Parliament which fought with Charles L is usually called the Long 
Parliament, because it lasted for a great many years. 



LESSON XLIV. 
The Commonwealth, 1649—1600 A.D. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

pREAT changes now took place in England. There 
" was no king and no House of Lords ; and there 
were only a very few members of the House of 
Commons, who ruled the country. The church form 
of worship was abolished, and many of the clergymen 
were driven from their churches and parsonages. 
The old sports and amusements were no longer 
permitted, as the stem Puritans, who had risen to 
power, looked upon such practices as sinful. 

2. In the meantime, Chajrles, the eldest son 
of the late king, landed in Scotland, and was 
received as king on condition that he should 
permit the people to keep their own form of 
worship. Cromwell speedily returned from Ireland, 
which he had subdued; and marching 
northwards, totally defeated the Scottish ^^^ ^^ 
army in the battle . of Dunbar. The 
following year, Charles tried his fortune once more in 
the west of England, where there were many frvKCLda. 

H 
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of the royaJ cause. Cromwell was quickly upon liis 

traek, and on the field of Worcester 

1661 a!d g*'°^'3 what he termed His crowning 

victory. The Royalists were hopelessly 

scattered, and never were able to make head again 

while Cromwell lived. 

3. Prince Charlea himself escaped from the hattle of 
Worcester with great difficulty, and for several weeks 
was a fugitive in the west and south of England, 
So nearly was he captured on one occasion by the 
Roundhead soldiers, that he only escaped by hiding 
himself among the branches of an oak. By the aid 
of his friends, he at length succeeded in getting 
safely on board a small vessel, which took him to the 
Continent, where he remained in exile for nine years. 




Cromvell addressmg PuliameiiL 

4. From this time till his death in 1658, Cromwell 
acted as sole ruler, with the title of Lord Protector. 
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He governed wisely, keeping peace at home, and 
making England feared and respected abroad, as she 
had never been since the days of Elizabeth. His 
renowned admiral, Robert Blake, humbled the pride 
of both Dutch and Spaniards, and greatly raised the 
fame of the English navy. It was at this time 
that the island of Jamaica was won by England. 

6. Oliver Cromwell was succeeded by his son 
Richard, who was a quiet man, unfit to rule in such 
troublous times. The affairs of the country fell 
into great confusion ; and people began to wish for 
the return of Prince Charles. A new parliament 
was called ; and one of its first acts was to invite 
Charles to take the throne. On the 29th of May 
1660, he made his entry into London. The delight 
of the people knew no bounds. Charles was received 
all along the route with joyous shouts, as though 
he had been some mighty conqueror returning after 
a great victory. The road was strewn with flowers, 
and the streets hung with tapestry. Bands of music 
played, joy-beUs rang, and fountains ran with wine. 
There certainly seemed some ground for Charles's 
witty remark: ' It must have been my own fault that 
I have stayed away so long.' 

a-bol'-lshcd Worces'-ter {Wootfter) re-spect'-ed par'-lla-ineiit 

par'-son-ag'es Koy'-al-lsts ad'-mlr-al - route {root) 

a-muse'-ments gcat'-tered Ja-mai'-ca con'-qiier-or 

per-mlt'-ted ex'-lle snc-ceed'-ed strewn 

prac'-tl-ees Pro-tect'-or troub'-lons tap'-est-ry 

Ai'-gl-tlTe, one who flees for his life. | re-nowned^ very famous. 
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LESSON XLV. 
Charles II., 1600—1085 A.D. 

THE RESTORATION. 

T7ING Charles II. proved himself quite unworthy of 
■'■^ the rejoicings which took place at his restoration 
to his kingdom. The rnisiortunes of his youth, and 
the years he had spent in exile, had not taught him 
wisdom. When he became king, he liked better to 
spend his time in the society of gay companions than 
to attend to the affairs of state. The example set 
by the king and his courtiers was followed by all 
classes of his subjects except the Puritans, who were 
much grieved to see all their schemes upset, and their 
work undone. 

2. The Puritans began now to take the name of 
Dissenters or Nonconformists, and would have been 
only too glad to be allowed to worship God in their 
own way. But they were not suffered to do so. The 
consequence was, that many of them went to prison 
rather than submit. The most famous of them was 
John Bunyan, who spent many years in jail. During 
his imprisonment, however, he accomplished a great 
work, for then he wrote the greater part of his 
wonderful book, the Pilgrim's Progress, which is 
now so much admired and valued. 

3. Being a gay and pleasure-loving king, Charles 
did not care much for the honour of his country. 
He went to war with the Dutch, with whom, as 
Protestants, he should have tried to be friendly. The 
war did not last long; but dviring its progress an event 
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occurred, which must have brought a blush of shame 
to the cheek of every brave Englishman. A Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, and bombarded Sheemess ; 
and the sound of the cannon could be heard by the 
citizens of London. 

4. Later in his reign, Charles was privately on terms 
of friendship with Louis XIV. of France, and actually 
had the meanness to take money as a bribe to help 
Louis in his schemes of ambition. The English 
people of all classes were bitterly offended by this 
dishonourable conduct; and such acts as this were 
gradually destroying their affection for the Stuart race. 

5. In the early part of this reign, the city of London 
had to bear two awful calamities. The first was the 
Oreat Plague, which visited it in the year 1665, and 
carried off tens of thousands of the inhabitants. This 
was followed the next year by the Oreat Fire, by 
which a large portion of the city was burned to the 
ground. Though it produced much distress at the time, 
this latter misfortune proved a blessing in the end. 
The streets of old London were narrow, dirty, and 
therefore unhealthy; but the new city which was built 
upon the ruins of the old was planned with a greater 
regard for the health and comfort of the inhabitants. 

6. With all his faults, the people liked Charles 
better than they did his brother James, who was the 
next heir to the throne. James was a strict Roman 
Catholic, and many persons feared that when he 
became king, there would be troubled times for the 
nation. In the midst of this uncertainty with regard 
to the future, the 'merry monarch* died in the year 
1685. 
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7. The greatest event of this reign was the passing 
of the Habeas-Corpus Act. The aim of this act is 
to prevent any one from being kept in prison beyond 
a certain time without public trial. 



re-Jolc'-tngs 


Bnn'-yan 


■o-el'-e-ty 


JaU 


grieTed 


oc-cnrred' 


scbemes 


Sbeer'-ness 


Pnr^-l-taits 


cit'-l-zena 



res-tor-a'-tlon, being brought back 

to the same state. 
Dls-sent'-erg, those who differ in 

opinion from the Established 

Church. 



prt'-TEte-ly mls-fbr'-time 

bribe nii-bealtb'-y 

dls-bon'-ouiva-ble In-bab'-U-ants 

pbiipie beir 

Tls'-U-ed uMk-ww^'tatxt-ty 

Non-eoii-fbrin'-lstSy those who do 
not obey, or conform to the 
church laws ; dissenters. 

bom-bard'-edy cannonaded. 

eal-am'-l-llesy fearful disasters. 



s.f 



-be-as cor'-pvs, two Latin words, meaning * have the body.' It is 
a writ to a jailer to produce the body of one detained in prison, and 
to state the reasons why he has so been detained. 



LESSON XLVI. 
James !!•, 1085—1088 AM. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

TAMES IL did not succeed to the throne without 
^ some opposition. There was living in exile the 
Duke of Monmouth, a son of Charles 11., though not 
by his lawful queen. Many persons thought that this 
young nobleman, being a Protestant, would make a 
better king than James. Before long, Monmouth 
landed in Dorsetshire, and was soon at the head of 
several thousand men. His untrained followers, 
however, were completely defeated by the royal 
army at Sedgemoor ; and their leader, being shortly 
afterwards captured, suffered death upon the scaffold. 
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All persons who had taken any part in the rebellion 
were punished with the greatest severity. 

2. James now began to carry out, step by step, the 
great wish of his heart. He promoted Roman 
Catholics to high and important posts in the 
kingdom. He also tried to keep up a standing 
army; and for this purpose brought over great 
numbers of Irish, who were Catholics to a man. 

3. So aflFairs went on till the memorable year 1688. 
In this year, an event took place which greatly 
excited the nation, and especially the citizens of 
London. Seven of the bishops, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at their head, addressed an earnest 
but respectful petition to James, pointing out that 
the steps he was taking in church matters were 
unlawful, and stating that they could not obey his 
commands. James was very angry, and sent the 
seven bishops to the Tower. After a short confine- 
ment, they were brought to trial. People awaited 
the result in eager suspense ; and when a verdict of 
* not guilty ' was returned, the whole city went wild 
with joy. The people lighted up their dwellings 
with seven candles in honour of the bishops, who 
had made so noble a stand for the liberties of the 
nation, and for the Protestant faith. 

4. James had been twice married. By his first 
wife he had two daughters, Mary and Anne, both of 
whom had been brought up as Protestants. Mary, 
the elder, was married to William of Orange, the 
champion of the Protestant cause on the Continent. 
As James had no son to succeed him, the nation had 
borne patiently with his conduct, ^:L^^^\*\£k% S2mj^ \s^. 
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daughter Mary would become queen when he died. 
Great waa the excitement, therefore, when it was 
given out that the king's second wife, a Bommi 
Catholic princess, had given birth to a son. Mtmy 
people said it was only a pretence, and that James 
had adopted a strange child for his heir. It was 
on this account that his son was afterwards styled 
the ' Pretender.' 

5. The birth of a prince served to hasten the 
Revolution. The leading men of all parties joined in 
asking William of Orange to come to England to 
protect the liberties of the nation. He accepted the 




Landing of ^Villiain of Onui)^. 



invitation, and landed at Torbay, 5th November, with 
an army of fifteen thousand men. He waa speedily 
Joined by people of all rauka, and commenced his 
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march upon London. James now found himself 
deserted by all. His army refused to fight for him, 
and his generals joined William. Even his daughter 
Anne and her husband went over to the invader's side. 
Forsaken by everybody, James made a hasty flight 
with his wife and child, and found refuge at the court 
of France. Meanwhile, William entered London in 
triumph without ever striking a blow, and took up 
his residence in his father-in-law s deserted palace of 
Whitehall. 



op-po8-l'-tton 


se-ver'-l-ty 


ex-clte'-nient 


de-sert'-ed 


Pro'-test-ant 


niem'-or-a-ble 


prln'-cess 


tri'-nmpli 


scaf'-fold 


es-pe'-cl-al-ly 


a-dopf-ed 


res'-l-dence 


re-bell'-ton 


TCP'-dlCt 


In-Ti-ta'-tlon 


pal'-ace 


sns-pense', great uncertainty. 


pre-tence', a 


make-believe ; a 


champ'-l-on. 


chosen leader. 


cheat. 





LESSON XLVII 
WiUiam III. (and Mary II.), 1089— ITOS A.D. 

THE REVOLUTION COMPLETED. 

AS soon as things could be arranged, the leading 
-^ men of the country offered the vacant throne to 
William. He accepted the offer, binding himself at the 
same time by the famous Declaration of Rights to 
rule justly, and not be guilty of the unlawful pro- 
ceedings of the Stuart kings. Li this way, the long 
struggle between king and parliament came to an 
end. William's queen, Mary, reigned along with 
him till her early death in 1694. But she was queen 
only in name. She was so fond of her husband, and 
thought him so wise, that she gladly ^ave ftiLx5^%L 
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power into his hands. The friends of her father, 
who now began to receive the name of Jacobites, 
used to taunt her with her devotion to h^ husband, 
saying she was ' too bad a daughter, and too good a 
wife.' 

2. The people of England and Scotland were 
generally well satisfied with the change that had 
been made. James's chief hope was in the Irish, 
who were mostly Roman Catholics like himself. He 
landed in Ireland with a supply of French troops, 
hoping his task would be quite easy, and that if he 
could not be king in London, he would at least be 
one in Dublin. But the Protestants of Ulster made 
a most stubborn defence. The people of London- 
derry held out against James until they were nearly 
famished with hunger. Relief reached them at last, 
and the besiegers were compelled to beat a retreat. 
William himself at length went oyer to Ireland with 

an army, and in the battle of the Boyne 
gained a complete victory. James re- 
turned to France. His generals carried on the war 
for a time in the west ; but in the end, all opposition 
was overcome. 

3. William had long been the champion of the 
Protestants in Europe against Louis XIV. of France ; 
and now that he was peacefully settled upon the 
throne of England, he once more went to war with 
his old foe. The conflict lasted for several years. On 
the sea we gained the great victory of Cape La Hogue. 
On land, William obtained no great victories, but he 
succeeded in holding the French in check. Louis 
wanted to add Belgium and Holland to his 
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dominions; and but for the brave stand made by- 
William, he would most likely have done so, as his 
armies were by far the most powerful in Europe, and 
were commanded by the greatest generals ^j.^ . ^ 
of that time. The war closed at last, Ryswick, 
Louis promising among other things that ^^^' ^^' 
he would give no further assistance to James. 

4. Although a brave and wise ruler, William III. 
was never beloved by his English subjects. He did 
not mix freely among them, or take any interest in 
their sports and pastimes. He surrounded himself 
with his Dutch friends, and loaded them with 
favours. This gave offence to many of the English, 
and the Jacobites were continually plotting to bring 
back James IL William's life, therefore, was one of 
constant anxiety ; but he bore up bravely, and uttered 
no complaint. His death was caused by a fall from 
his horse in 1702. He left no children ; so, according 
to a settlement which had been made before his 
death, he was succeeded by Anne, the second 
daughter of James II. 

«r-raikged' O'-ster gen'-er-alti as-sist'-ance 

pro-eeed'-lngs Iion-doii-der'-ry op-po8-l'-lloii pas'-tlmes 

sat'-ls-lled re-Uef' peace'-fU-ly of-fence' 

stnV-bom be-8ieg'-erg Tlc'-tor-ies con-tln'-n-al-ly 

de-ftnce' Boyne Bel'-gi-iuii anx-i'-e-ty 

Ta'-cant, empty. 

de-elar-a'-tion, a binding state- 
ment; promise. 

In the Declaration of Rights the most important points were, that the 
king has no right to raise money or keep a standing army in time 
of peace, without the consent of parliament ; and that he cannot 
interfere* with the course of justice. Elections to parliament and the 
debates in parliament are free. 

(lae'-ob-ttei, from JacobuSy the Latin nam^lox 3«xcks«&« 



taunt, find fault with ; sneer at. 

de-yo'-tlon, love. 

fnni'-lshed, starved with hunger. 
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LESSON XLVIIL 
Anne, ITOS— 1T14 A.D. 

WAR OF SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

ANNE was a very homely princess, possessed of 
-^ no talents or accomplishments. But she was a 
pious, well-meaning sovereign, and strove to do 
all the good she could. She had had several 
children, but they all died very young. Her sub- 
jects could not but feel for her griefs, and pity 
her lonely condition. Nob being a strong-minded 
person, Anne was greatly under the influence of her 
favourite, Sarah Jennings. The two friends had 
grown up together from girlhood, and so strong was 
the attachment which existed between them, at least 
on the queen's side, that they were more like two 
sisters than sovereign and subject Sarah was 
married to John Chiu'chill, who afterwards became so 
famous as a general. 

2. When William III. died, a great war was on the 
point of breaking out on the Continent. 

It was called the War of the Spanish 17^-1713 
Succession, and it was waged to see 
whether a prince of the House of France, or one of 
the House of Austria, should become king of Spain. 
England, with Holland, took the side of Austria. 

3. General Churchill, now Earl of Marlborough, 
was sent out to command the allied army. In him the 
French found more than their match. He captured 
their strongest fortresses, defeated their most re- 

nowned generals, drove them out of the Low 
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Countries, and humbled their military pride to 
the dust. His most famous victory was that 
of Blenheim, in which the French 
army was almost totally destroyed. On 
Marlborough's return to England after this triumph, 
the nation scarcely knew how to honour him suffi- 
ciently. He was created a Duke, an estate was 
given to him, and a fine mansion, named Blenheim 
Palace after his great victory, was built for him 
at the expense of the nation. Notwith- rpr t f 
standing these successes, the war brought utarecht, 
little advantage to this country, and 1713 A.D. 
most people were glad when it was brought to a close. 

4. While Marlborough was gaining his great 
victories on land, the English fleet was winning fame 
in the Mediterranean. Sir George Rooke was cruising 
off the coast of Spain, longing for a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself. Not far away was the strong 
fortress of Gibraltar. It was resolved to 

make a dash at it. The Spaniards, trust- ' ' 

ing to the steepness of the cliffs, showed {^reat care- 
lessness in defence of the place. It was not till they 
perceived the English Jack Tars scaling the heights 
that they became aware of their danger ; but they 
were then too late. In a few days, the flag of 
England waved triumphantly from the summit of 
the rock, and has continued to do so ever since, in 
spite of all efforts to haul it down. 

5. Famous as were the deeds performed by our 

commanders abroad, a still greater tri- ,„ _ 

1707 A D 
umph was achieved by our statesmen at 

home. This was the Union of the Wo kxcsj^^^scasi* 
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of England and Scotland. They had heen mled by 
one sovereign ever since the time of James I, ; but in 
this reign they were iinited into one kingdom — Great 
Britain — with one parliament. In all matters relating 
to trade and commerce, the two nations were placed 
entirely on the same footing. As time went on, this 
great measure put an end to the ill-feeling which 
had 80 long existed between the two countries, and 
the English and Scotch became a irnited and pros- 
perous British people. 



dla-ltn'-inJiIi-laK fv'-tr-ttgi 

«ll>-ral'-(ar u-lt'-ed 

per-Mlved' prM'-per-o 

■cal'-lBE Brtt'-lsh 



cml*'-lng. sailing about 



^^Hflw^ffpis 




Co*oh of Qneen Anne Period. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

England under the Stuarts. 

rrHE England of two hundred years ago was very 
■^ diflFerent from the England of the present day. 
In several parts of the country, where we now see 
pleasant fields, and thriving towns and villages, there 
was nothing but extensive commons or marshes. 
The roads were few, and in a very wretched con- 
dition ; and travelling was therefore extremely 
diflicult. Only the wealthy could afford the coach 
and six horses which were necessary to make a 
journey of any distance. People were obliged to 
stay at home, and thus they saw little of what was 
going on in the world around, as even the humblest 
may do nowadays at a very cheap rate. 

2. The total population of the country in the time 
of Charles II. wfU3 only between five and six millions. 
London contained about half a million, and was, of 
course, by far the largest town in the kingdom ; for 
there was no other place in England which contained 
more than thirty thousand people, and only four or 
five that had a population of more than ten 
thousand. Although the capital was much superior 
in all respects to any other town, it presented a very 
poor appearance, compared with the London of the 
present day. The streets were narrow, dirty, and for 
the most part unpaved. At night they were in 
almost total darkness ; and it was only towards the 
close of Charles II.'s reign that they began to be 
dimly lighted with lanterns placed at wide diatacLOfta. 
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apart. Thieves and blackguards took advantage of 
this state of things to rob and insult the paaaers-by ; 




and it ^as unsafe therefore for respectable people 
to ■stir out after nightfall 
3 The second city of the kingdom was Bristol 
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It was the chief port for the trade with America. 
Norwich was, and had been for long, the great seat 
of the woollen manufacture. The large towns which 
now stud the coal-fields of the north, were at that 
time only so many good-sized villages, although even 
then they carried on in a small way the manufactures 
for which they are now so greatly distinguished. 
Liverpool, now one of the principal seaports in the 
world, had only four thousand inhabitants. Man- 
chester, the great cotton town, had then only six 
thousand inhabitants. It had no printing-press, nor 
even a single hackney-coach. In the sister county 
of York, Leeds could boast only of a population of 
seven thousand, and SheflEield was not much more 
than half the size. Of the watering-places, Bath, 
Tunbridge, and Buxton were the most resorted to. 
Sea-bathing was not thought of at that time; and 
in fact, as we have seen, a journey to the sea-side 
in those days was an almost impossible feat. 

4. At that time, the people of the country were 
for the most part engaged in agriculture. There was 
no education at all among the lower classes, and even 
the well-to-do had not many advantages in this 
respect. Country gentlemen spent much of their 
time in field-sports, and after dinner sat long over 
their wine. In those days, they had not the daily 
newspaper to beguile the weary hours. Once a 
week, indeed, what was called a ' news-letter ' arrived 
from London; and after being read by one family, 
was passed on to another. The post-oflSce made its 
humble beginnings in the reign of Charles I. The 
post-bags were carried on horseb^uefe., ^X> ^Jcvfc x^^ ^ 

I 
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about five miles an hour, and in many country places 
were delivered only once a week. But few people 
wrote letters in those days, and consequently they 
did not feel this a hardship, as we should now. 

dtr-fer-ent ex-treme'-ly corn-pared' dls-tln'-ipiJUlied 

tbriT'-ing neC-es-sar-y thleyes Slier'-fleld 

ex-ten'-slTe pop-n-la'-tlon re-spect'-a-ble im-pos'-sl-ble 

eon-dl'-tlon cap'-l-tal wool'-leii ed-n-ca'-tion 

traT'-el-llns sn-pe'-rl-or man-n-fius'-tiire con'-ee-qnent-ly 



com'-niong, wide, open tracts of 

grass-land. 
black'-gnardM, low, ill-behaved 

fellows. 
back'-ney-coacb, one let out for 

hire. 



re-8ort'-ed (to), visited, frequen- 
ted. 

a-grl-cnl'-tiure, tilling the soil; 
farming. 

be-gulle'y to pass away. 



HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

FBOM 1714. 



LESSON L. 
€eorg:e I., 1T14— IT^T A.D. 

JACOBITE RISING. 

AS soon as Queen Anne was dead, a message was 
-^ sent off to George, Elector of Hanover, asking 
him to come and take the vacant throne, according 
to the settlement which had been made in William 
III.'s reign. The Jacobites wished to have the 
Stuarts brought back ; but Anne's death had taken 
place before their plans were ready. So before 
many weeks had elapsed, George of Hanover was 
quietly seated upon the throne of England, He had 
been chosen as king becawae Ive was a Protestant, 
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and because he was descended from James I. through 
the female line. 

2. George I. was fifty-four years of age when he 
ascended the throne. He did not show any great 
pleasure when informed that the English crown 
was waiting for him, but seemed, indeed, rather dis- 
appointed than otherwise at having to leave the small 
German court where all his life had been spent. He 
was dull and heavy in appearance, and the English 
people thought him awkward and surly in his 
manners. To the day of his death, he could not speak 
a sentence of English ; and as most of his ministers 
were equally ignorant of German, their conversation 
with the king had to be carried on in Latin. 

3. The Jacobites were greatly disappointed at the 
failure of their plans. Before long, 
therefore, they took up arms in favour yj^^ °^ ^ 
of the Stuarts, hoping that many of 

the English people would join them. But the 

nation, as a whole, was well satisfied with the new 

monarch. If he was a rather disagreeable old man, 

and a foreigner, he was also a Protestant, aiid would 

not meddle with the liberties of the people, as the 

Stuarts had done. So the Insurrection 

of 1715 came to nothing. There was sh^i^Sdr. 

some fighting in Scotland, but neither 

side gained any advantage. A rising which took place 

in the north of England was speedily 

put down. When his cause was utterly ^^*^ 

lost, the Pretender himself landed in 

Scotland. But he was not the man to lead a forlorn 

hope, or to win a kingdom. BL^ ot^"^ x^TSiSMCDis^ "s^ 
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short time, and then returned to France, leaving his 
misguided followers to their fate. The principal 
leaders suflTered death, while many of their humbler 
followers were transported to the West Indies. 

4. During the rest of George I.'s reign, the country 
was at peace, and under the able guidance of the 
famous statesman. Sir Robert Walpole, and others, 
trade and commerce began to thrive. The king 
wisely left the sole management of affairs to his 
ministers, and thus earned for himseK the gratitude 
of the nation. He made frequent visits to Hanover, 
as he was never quite happy or at his ease in his 
new kingdom. It was while making one of these 
journeys to the Continent, that he died suddenly in 
the year 1727. 

5. One of the greatest events of this reign was the 
South Sea Bubble, as it was called. The South Sea 
Company had helped the government by lending it 
money; and in return, the Company had the sole 
right of trading with the Spanish colonies in South 
America. The most wonderful stories of the wealth 
they were going to make were spread abroad. 
People threw away their money in the wildest 
schemes. The result was, that when the bubble 
burst, thousands of families were ruined; and the 
greatest distress prevailed throughout the country. 
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LESSON LL 
George II., 17^T— ITOO A.D. 

L WAR WITH SPAIN: INSURRECTION OF 1745. 

r\ EORGE II. was the son of George I., and was f orty- 
" four years of age when he became king. Like 
his father, he loved Hanover better than England, 
and spent a good deal of his time at his old homa 
But the English people did not mind this, so long as 
the country was wisely and quietly governed. For 
several years Sir Robert Walpole was prime minister. 
He strove to keep the country out of foreign wars, 
and encouraged manufactures and commerce. But 
with all his love of peace, he was at 
length compelled to declare war against 
the Spaniards, who had for long ill-treated our 
merchant-sailors in the South American seas. 

2. One event of the Spanish war greatly delighted 
the nation, and raised the fame of the British 
navy. This was Anson's voyage round the world. 
In the year 1740, he sailed with a small squadron 
into the South Pacific, where- he hoped to harass 
the Spanish possessions, and plunder them of their 
treasures. The passage round Cape Horn was so 
stormy, that several of his vessels were unable to 
get round, and Anson was at length left with only 
one ship, the Centurion. With this vessel he per- 
formed many daring actions, causing severe losses 
to the Spaniards, and capturing one of their large 
galleons laden with treasure. He thfew x^\j«rafc'5i^ ^r^ 
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England by way of the Cape of Good Hope, having 
been absent for four years. In admiration of his 
bravery, the nation received him with great rejoic- 
ings, and conferred many honours upon him. 

3. Not long afterwards, the nation learned with 
the greatest astonishment that Charles Stuart, son 

of the Old Pretender, had landed in the 
' Highlands of Scotland, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. The enterprise seemed so 
desperate, that the people of London and the south 
of England could scarcely believe the news. But 
^ , when tidings arrived that the prince had 

Ff68liOI110&I18 

defeated the royal forces and taken 
possession of Edinburgh; and when later still, it 
was found that Charles and his wild Highlanders 
had invaded England and captured the city of 
Carlisle, the citizens of London were in a state of 
panic. 

4. Prince Charles had, indeed, obtained some 
unexpected successes ; but the hopes thus raised 
were doomed to speedy disappointment. As he got 
farther into England, it was seen that the enterprise 
was hopeless. Scarcely a man joined his standard, 
and the royal troops were approaching from all 
quarters to meet him. Under these circumstances, 
the Highland chiefs refused to go any farther. They 
had penetrated as far as Derby, when the order was 
given to retreat; and Charles and his dispirited 
followers hastily retired into Scotland. The prince 
passed the winter months at Inverness. On the 
approach of the royal army under the Duke of 
CumberlaJid, Charles marched to meet him. The 
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battle took place upon the moor of Oulloden, when 
the Highlanders were mowed down by 
discharges of artillery. In a short * 

time they were totally routed, and Charles was a 
hunted fugitive. After suflTering great hardships, 
and many times narrowly escaping capture, he at 
length succeeded in getting safely to France. 
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LESSON LII. 
«eorge II., IT^Y— ITOO A.D. 

II. EXTENSION OF EMPIRE. 

T\XniIN<j the latter part of the reign of George II., 
■^ England was at war with France both in the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres; and under the 
able guidance of the celebrated war minister, William 
Pitt, our armies were successful both in India and 
North America, and large additions were made to 
our empire. This war is called in history the Seven 
Tears' War, and lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

2. In the east, the foundations of our great Indian 
Empire were laid by Robert Clive, who had gone out 
as a clerk in the service of the East Lidis. GQ^\cc^'«3ss:^^, 
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When war broke out, he laid down the pen for the 
sword, and soon proved himself one of the greatest 
commanders of that time. The French had long 
been scheming to gain India for themselves; and 
when Olive first appeared upon the scene, it seemed 
as though their efforts were to be crowned with 
success. When he was placed in command, however, 
a remarkable change speedily took place. He 
defeated the French in battle after battle, and so 
completely crippled their power in Southern India, 
that there was only left to them the single possession 
of Pondicherry. 

3. A few years later, Olive had a wider field for 
the display of his talents. The native ruler of 
Bengal had captured the British trading station at 
Oalcutta. The defenders, to the number of one hun- 
dred and forty-six, were thrust all night into a small 
dungeon called the Black Hole of Oalcutta. When 
morning dawned, and the doors of the cell were 
thrown open, only about a score of haggard wretches 
were able to stagger forth; all the rest liad died. 
The unfortunate victims were, however, speedily 
avenged. It was not long before Olive appeared 
upon the scene with an army. The native 
ruler was secretly encouraged by the French, 
and drew together a very large and splendidly 
equipped army. Nothing daunted, Olive marched 
against this great host with his small band of 
soldiers, numbering only some three thousand 
An ^^^ ^^^ armies met at Plassey. In 
spite of the great odds against him, 
Clive was completely victorious. The Indian force 
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was totally routed ; and thus, at one stroke, the large 
and fertile province of Bengal came into the posses- 
sion of Great Britain. 

4. In North America, the English and French had 
long been rivals. The English had planted colonies 
along the eastern sea-board, while the French had 
settled in Canada or New France. Both sides were 
ambitious of obtaining the valley of the Mississippi, 
and this led them into conflict. At first, the British 
suffered some defeats. But as soon as William Pitt 
became prime minister, the war was carried on with 
such energy and spirit, that the French were soon 
beaten at every point. 

5. The crowning success of all, however, was the 
capture of Quebec, the key of Canada, 

by the heroic Wolfe. The city of 1759 A.D. 
Quebec stood upon a plateau, which could only be 
reached by scaling rocky heights. This daring feat 
Wolfe and his men accomplished in the dead of 
night. The next morning, a terrific struggle took 
place between the two forces for the possession of 
the plateau. Nothing, however, could withstand the 
valour of the British, who obtained a complete 
victory. But, alas! the success was gained at the 
cost of the life of their gallant commander, who 
expired on the field of battle in the very moment of 
victory. The French general, Montcalm, was also 
killed ; and the consequence of the victory was the 
speedy surrender of the town, ami the conquest of 
the whole of Canada, which is still one of the great 
English colonies. 

6. In the midst of this career oi n^c^qt^ ^^^^kxs^ 
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was seized with a fit, and died Buddenly on the 25th 
of October 1760, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. He was succeeded by his grandson, George, the 
son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751. 
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LESSON LIIL 
€eorge III., 1760—18^0 A.D. 

I. LOSS OF AMERICAN COLONIES. 

nPHE first two Georges had taken more interest in 
•*- Hanover than in England, and had left the 
government of the latter country to their ministers. 
George III., however, boasted that he was a * Briton 
bom,' and he speedily showed that he was determined 
to manage affairs himself, and only to have ministers 
who would do his bidding. Unfortunately, he clung 
so strongly to his own opinions, that he could never 
be persuaded that he was wrong. This led in the 
early part of his reign to the unhappy war with the 
American colonies, which resulted in their entire 
separation from England. 

2. Very early in this reign, an attempt was made 

to force the colonists to pay taxes upon certain 

articles, and especially upon tea They were 

imwUling to do so, as t\i^y did not send members 
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to the British parliament. The result was that a 
quarrel arose between the two countries. The wisest 
statesmen of the day, the chief of whom was William 
Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, advised the king to yield 
to the wishes of the colonists, and end the dispute 
while there was yet time to do so. George, however, 
was obstinate ; and he and his minister, Lord North, 
resolved to carry their point by force. 

3. A war followed which lasted for eight years. 
The British gained some successes at t„«c -«qo 
first; but as the contest went on, the j^jy 
Americans became more confident. In 

the year 1776 they declared their independence, and 
every year after that their cause grew stronger. 
They chose for their commander-in-chief the cele- 
brated George Washington, who conducted the 
war with great skill and determination. In the 
year 1778, they were joined by France and Spain ; 
and thus England had to cope single-handed with 
three powerful foes. 

4. After several campaigns, the war was at length 
brought to a close in America by the 

capture of an English army at Yorktown. 

In other parts of the world, the British were cheered 

by some successes. General Elliot successfully 

defended Gibraltar for three years „„^ „^^ 

1779—1782 
against a combined French and Spanish j.jy 

force; while Admiral Rodney gained a 

splendid victory over the French in the West Indies 

(1782). The following year, the war was oq * n 

finally closed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The independence of the 'Uiofc^^ "SAaJu^^ ^v^ 
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acknowledged; and thus was lost what has been 
called the * fairest jewel in the British crown/ 

5. There was now an interval of peace for several 
years. During this period, William Pitt the younger, 
son of the Earl of Chatham, became prime minister 
when he was still a very young man. His great rival 
was Charles James Fox, also a renowned statesman 
and orator. Pitt showed great abilities as a states- 
man, and under his able guidance it seemed as if the 
country was entering upon a time of peace and 

prosperity. But the breaking out of the 
* Oreat French Revolution completely 
destroyed these hopes by drawing not only England, 
but many of the other nations of Europe, into a 
contest with France, which lasted for a quarter of a 
century. 
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LESSON LIV. 
€eorge III., 1700—18^0 A.D. 

II. WARS WITH FRANCE — NELSON'S VICTORIES. 

rpHE French people, driven to despair by long years 

-*- of bad government, at length rose against their 

rulera in the year 1789. 'D\iT\x\g^\3[v"ei *Eft.\^n of Terror* 
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which followed, there were dreadful scenes of cruelty 
in Paxis; and in 1793, Louis XVI. and his queen 
were both put to death, and a republic proclaimed. 
England and many of the other nations of Europe, 
fearing that the example of France would spread to 
their own dominions, declared war against the new 
republic. The French were quite as eager for the 
contest, and for some time their armies were 
victorious in almost every encounter. Meantime, 
there had arisen in France a man who was destined 
to play a great part in the history of Europe. This 
was the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte, who seemed 
ambitious of conquering all the other states of 
Europe. For several years, even the English were 
in dread of invasion. Fortunately, however, a great 
naval hero had been found in Nelson, whose glorious 
victories secured our island home against this 
danger. 

2. One of Nelson's greatest victories over the 
French was near the mouth of the Nile. 
Napoleon had just landed an anny of "«« ^.D. 
conquest in Egypt, and the fleet from which he had 
disembarked was lying along the shore, when Nelson 
came upon the scene. A furious battle was fought 
during the darkness of the night ; and when;moming 
dawned, nearly all the French vessels were either 
taken or destroyed. The largest of them all, the 
admiral's ship, blew up during the heat of the action 
with a tremendous explosion. This victory frustrated 
Napoleon's schemes of conquest in the East. 

3. A few years later, Bonaparte seemed really 
determined upon the invasion of E\v^\«icA, "Sl^^V^jv^ 
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prepared an immense armament for this purpose at 
Boulogne, and was only waiting to get tt^ether a fleet 
large enough to escort it safely across the Channel 
But not a single vessel of his was ever destined to 
plough the Channel. After a long pursuit. Nelson at 
length came up with the combined French 
1805 A.D. and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafelgar. A 
glorious victory was obtained 1:^ the British ; but, 
alas ! it was purchased by the death of the heroic 




Death of Nelson. 

Nelson, who was mortally wounded during the heat 
of the action. He did not die, however, before his 
work was done. The French naval power was 
totally destroyed, and England was thus freed from 
all risk of invasion. 
4. In the meantime, mrpoxtwii events were hap- 
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pening at home. In 1798, a rebellion had taken 
place in Ireland, and Pitt now determined to unite 
the Irish parliament with that of England ; this he 
succeeded in doing in 1801. He wished to do a great 
deal more for the sister country, such as allowing 
Roman Catholics to have seats in parliament. But 
the king would not hear of it, and Pitt's good 
intentions were left to be carried out by others at a 
later period. In 1806, borne down by the cares of 
state, the great minister died. Shortly afterwards, 
he was followed by his famous rival, Fox ; and side 
by side, in Westminster Abbey, lie the remains of the 
two greatest statesmen of that period, 
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LESSON LV. 
€eorge III., 1700—1890 A.D. 

ni. WARS WITH FRANCE — WELLINGTON'S VICTORIES. 

MAPOLEON BONAPARTE, now Emperor of France, 
■^^ had become more powerful than ever. None of 
the continental armies were able to stand before him. 
He added Italy and Holland to the empire of France; 
he had humbled Prussia and Austria, and defeated 
the Russians. It was reserved for the British, who 
had baflSed him by sea, to ptodwcfe «u ^^sc^k^^ -sr^^ 
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should be more than a match for his armies on land. 

This general was Wellington, The 
^^Xd"^* battlefield was Spain and Portugal, 

which Napoleon had overrun. The war, 
which has received the name of the PeninsvZar War, 
lasted during five campaigns. 

2. Wellington had to contend against the most 
renowned marshals of France, who were placed 
in command of armies much superior in point of 
numbers to his own. In various battles, the most 
famous of which were Salamanca and Vittoria, he 
defeated those marshals one after another ; and he at 
last cleared Spain of her oppressors, and drove them 
before him across the Pyrenees. By this time nearly 
all the nations of Europe had risen against Napoleon. 
His armies were everywhere defeated; and France 
was invaded. In ^ short time. Napoleon was obliged 
to abdicate, and was sent into banishment in the 
isle of Elba. 

3. Wellington s work, however, was not yet quite 
over. His last battle was still to be fought, his last 
victory won. The following year Napoleon made his 
escape from Elba, and in a very short time was at 
the head of a large army, marching upon Brussels to 
* measure himself against Wellington.' The two 

famous commanders at length met on the 
1815 A.D. celebrated field of Waterloo. The dawn 
of the 18th of June saw Napoleon at the head of a 
splendid army, confident of victory. The close of 
that memorable day saw his bravest veterans defeated 
and scattered, and himself a fugitive. For the rest 
of bis li£e he was coiAiieA. m \X\Si lonely isle of 
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St Helena, and Europe settled down to a long 



4. The wars which England had been so long 

engaged in had pressed very heavily upon her 




Wellii^n at Waterloo. 

The years which followed, therefore, 
witnessed great distress among the poorer classes, 
who now found that war, however necessary it may 
■ sometimes be, has its miseries as well as its glories. 
The king knew nothing of all this. For nearly ten 
years he had been blind and insane. But his long 
life was now near its close. He died on the 29th of 
January 1820, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He had reigned for sixty years — a longer period than 
any other English monarch. 
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LESSON LVL 
George IT., 18^0—1830 A.D. 

FOUNDATION OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

n EORGE IV. was fifty-eight years of age when he 
" became king. For ten years previously he had 
acted as Prince Regent during his father's ilbiess, so 
that when he at length succeeded to the crown, there 
was no change in the government. 

2. During this reign there was great discontent in 
Ireland. The Roman Catholics complained with truth 
that they did not receive the same just treatment 
as their Protestant neighbours. They were not 
allowed to send members of their own faith to the 
British parliament; and so long as this was the 
case, they regarded the act of Union as a mockery. 
The man who now took the lead in Ireland was 
the celebrated Daniel O'Connell, who, from his 
great eloquence, was a favourite with his fellow- 
countrymen. The leading English statesmen of 
that day could not but admit that the Roman 
Catholics had a real grievance \ ^xA \Jw^ xoault was 
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that an act, called the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
was at length passed. This measure, -j.^^ . _. 
which was carried through parliament by 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, gave 
Catholics the right to sit in parliament, and to fill 
many other posts from which previously they had 
been excluded. 

3. The event for which the reign of the fourth 
George deserves most to be remembered, is the 
foundation of the railway system by George Stephen- 
son. Stephenson was born in a humble pit village on 
the banks of the Tyna His father was only a poor 
fumaceman earning a few shillings a week; and 
young George, like most poor lads at that time, had 
to scramble up from boyhood to manhood without 
the means of education. His first work as a boy 
was herding cows and hoeing potatoes, and he 
gradually rose till he was put in charge of an engine 
at the mouth of a coal-pit. In order that he might 
be able to read books and learn more about the 
making of steam-engines, he joined a night-school 
in a neighbouring village, and applied himself with 
great diligence to learn to read. The instruction 
thus obtained was all he ever received. 

4. Stephenson was not satisfied with being able 
merely to work the handle of his engine ; he took 
every opportunity to understand the working of the 
various parts, and was constantly planning improve- 
ments for increasing its usefulness. In the district 
where he lived, he soon became noted as a famous 
engineer. In the year 1814 he built his first loco- 
motive, and named it * My Lord J «i\»ex V\^ <sas:^<3^<et^ 
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Lord Ravensworth. It was superior in working 
powers to any that had yet been made. 

5. Besides making improvements in his locomotive 
from time to time, Stephenson also applied himself 
to the improvement of the rail for it to travel upon. 
He had early seen that if the ' iron horse ' was to 
become a success, a good 'iron road' would be 
required for it. The first railway lines were for goods 
traffic, chiefly for conveying coals from the pits to 
the seaports. It was the great aim of Stephenson to 
make use of the same means for carrying passengers. 
The result of his eflforts was the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, the first line for passenger 
traffic that ever existed. It was opened in 1825. 
His next great work was the making of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, which was completed 
in 1830. On the day of the opening, a prize was 
offered for the best locomotive. Stephenson's * Rocket' 
beat all the others, and gained the prize. Every ^year 
after this saw fresh lines of railway made in all 
directions, and the old mode of travelling by stage- 
coach rapidly died out. After a career of imbroken 
prosperity, Stephenson died in 1848. 
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LESSON LVII 
WiUiam IT., 1830— 183T AM. 

BEFORMS. 

"WTILLIAM IV. was the brother of the late king, and 
^ * the third son of George III. He was a greater 
favourite with the nation than his brother had been, 
and most people were glad when he came to the 
throne. Having previously served in the royal 
navy, he obtained the name of the 'Sailor Kmg,' 
and his sailor-like frankness of disposition was more 
pleasing to the people than the foppery and fine 
manners of his brother. The new king did not dis- 
appoint expectations. He was more willmg to give 
his consent to useful changes than either his father 
or his brother; and his reign, though short, was a 
very useful one. 

2. The first great measure passed by parliament 
during this reign was the Reform BUI. -goo a d 
The English people had for centuries been 
proud of their House of Commons, which had done 
much to preserve their liberties. But many of the 
old towns, which had been important places in the 
times of the Tudors and the Stuarts, had dwindled 
down till they possessed scarcely any inhabitants. 
On the other hand, owing to the rapid growth of 
our manufactures, many places, such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds, had increased from almost 
mere villages into large towns. These places, though 
thriving and populous, had no memb^\^ ^^ ^iS^L. ^^hssbs^, 
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in the course of time, the House of Commons had 
ceased to represent the mass of the nation. If, there- 
fore, it was to retain its hold on the confidence of the 
people, it was necessary that there should be a great 
change in the mode of electing the members. 

3. The new Reform Bill made many sweeping 
changes. Fifty-six of the old towns were deprived 
of their members altogether, and thirty of the others 
were only permitted to return one instead of two. 
Of the seats thus obtained, sixty-five were given to 
the most populous counties; while forty-three new 
boroughs were created, each returning either one or 
two members. The right to vote was also greatly 
extended — in counties, to all tenants paying £50 a 
year ; and in towns, to those who paid £10 rent and 
upwards. Much of the credit of passing the Reform 
Bill was due to Earl Grey and Lord John RusselL 
They had to bear with much opposition, especiaUy 
from the House of Lords ; but after the measure had 
been introduced three times, it was at length allowed 
to pass into law. 

4. The parliament elected under the new Reform 
Bill did many useful things. The most important was 

ifi'U A n ^^^ Abolition of Slavery throughout the 
i«^A.u. British dommions. The enormous sum of 
twenty million pounds sterling was paid to the slave- 
owners to let their slaves go free ; and this great act 
of national self-sacrifice was the more noteworthy, as 
the poorer classes in England were then suffering 
much themselves from the hardness of the times. 
The statesman who had made the greatest efforts on 
behalf o£ the poor negroea'weia'^V^^^»ssiWiLberforce. 
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He was lying on his deathbed when he was told that 
the task for which he had so long and nobly striven 
had at length been accomplished. * Thank God/ he 
exclaimed, ' that I should have lived to witness a day 
in which England is willing to give twenty millions 
sterling for the abolition of slavery ! ' 
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LESSON LVIII. 
Tictoiia^ 183T— 188« A,D. 

L EVENTS FROM 1837 TO 1861 A.D. 

rpHE Princess Victoria was only eighteen years of 
-*■ age, when, on the death of her uncle William IV., 
she was called upon to fill the throne of Great 
Britain. She married in 1840 her cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg. Her reign has been a 
prosperous one for England, the country having 
during this period made great progress in all that 
tends to the comfort and happiness of the people. 
2. During the early years oi ttnax^^j^^^'^s^Nsiisssisss^ 
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was engaged in carrying the great measure of 

ift4fi AD "^^^ Trade in com. Formerly, a tax 
was paid on all com imported into this 
country, in order that our farmers might get a better 
price for the com grown at home. This tax was 
now abolished, and the food of the people greatly 
cheapened. The statesman who was at the head of 
aflFairs when free-trade was adopted was Sir Robert 
Peel ; but the credit of the change was mainly due 
to Richard Cobden, a cotton manufacturer. 

3. In the year 1854, a quarrel arose between the 
Russians and Turks. England and France, fearing 
that Russia would become supreme in the East, took 
the side of Turkey. A combined force landed in the 
CHmea, and after defeating a Russian army strongly 
posted on the heights of the Alma, laid siege to the 
strong fortress of Sebastopol. The investment lasted 
a year. The Russians made several desperate sallies 
against the besiegers, but were driven back on every 
occasion. The most memorable battles thus brought 
on were those of Balaklava and Inkermann, in which 
the allies gained brilliant victories. The besiegers 
suffered greatly during the winter months from 
scarcity of clothing and provisions; but in spite of 
all drawbacks, the siege went steadily on. In 
September 1855, after a heavy cannonade, the fortress 
was carried by storm. Six months afterwards, the 
war was brought to a close, Russia being completely 
foiled in her designs against Turkey. 

4. Two years later, terrible events hap- 

• * pened in India. The Sepoys broke into 

revolt The outbreak commeiiceSL Sb\. 1S.^^t\Lt, where 
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the native troops rose against their officers and put 
them to death. The mutiny quickly spread to other 
places, and for some months a great portion of the 
north and centre of India was in the power of the 
rebels. Wherever they got the upper hand, they were 
guilty of the most savage deeds of cruelty upon the 
Europeans. The Massacre of Oawnpore, in which 
English ladies and their little ones were cruelly 
butchered, sent a thrill of horror through all the 
English-speaking race everywhere. 

5. The few British troops, which were stationed 
in different places, offered a manful resistance against 
overwhelming odds. After a time they succeeded in 
taking Delhi, one of the great centres of the mutiny. 
The march of General Havelock, and afterwards 
of Sir Colin Campbell, to the Belief of Lucknow, 
are amongst the most heroic deeds in the annals of 
the British army. Such gallant conduct could not 
fail of success; and in a few months the mutiny 
was entirely put down. The rebellion led to a 
change in the government of India. The old 
East India Company was abolished, and its power 
transferred to the crown. A few years after- 
wards, the Queen received the title of Empress of 
India. 

6. In the year 1861, the Prince Consort died very 
suddenly. The nation heard of his death with much 
regret, as he had gained the respect of all classes by 
the energy and ability he had displayed in promoting 
the welfare of his adopted country. Much sympathy 
was also shown for the Queen in the great loss she 
had sustained. 
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LESSON LIX. 
Tictoria, 183T— 188fS A.D. 

n. EVENTS FROM 1861 TO 1882 A.D. / 

AS the Reform Bill of 1832 kept the great bulk 
-^ of the working classes from the franchise, it 
was felt by many people that it only settled the 
question for a time. Accordingly, before many years 
had passed over, attempts were made to obtain a more 
complete scheme. It was not until the year 1867, 

however, that a Second Eeform Bill was 
successfully carried through parliament 
This measiu'e gave the right to vote in boroughs to 
all householders who paid poor-rates. The franchise 
in the counties was extended to all who paid a rent 
of £12 and upwards. Thus, at the present time, the 
great mass of the people have a share in the govern- 
ment of the country ; and upon the way in which each 
man uses his vote, it depends whether our country is 
well or ill governed. It should be each one's first 
care, therefore, to give his vote in an honest and 
intelligent spirit. 
2, The most important Nvoik oi the new parlia- 
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ment was the passing of the Education ilc^, which 
provides that all children throughout -g-^ . -. 
the country shall have a good and cheap 
education. No greater blessing than this was ever 
conferred upon the people by parliament ; and it is 
the duty of all true citizens to send their children 
regularly and punctually to school, in order that they 
may receive the full benefit of the excellent system of 
education which has been provided for them. 

3. In the year 1877, the Kussians once more went 
to war with Turkey. It seemed at one time that 
England would be drawn into the contest; but, 
happily, by the Treaty of Berlin, Eastern aflFairs 
were at length arranged without our having taken 
any active part in the war. 

4. In the year 1880, a new agitation sprang up in 
Ireland by a body known as the Land League, which 
was not satisfied with what had been done for Ireland 
ten years before. Parliament showed every wish to 
deal generously by altering the land laws to a very 
great extent. But, unfortunately, the more ignorant 
of the Irish peasantry gave way to acts of violence, 
which had to be met with stem punishment. There 
is now good reason to hope that Ireland, like England 
and Scotland, may in the future be peaceful, prosper- 
ous, and happy. 

5. In the autumn of 1882, there was a military 
Expedition to Egypt It was undertaken for the 
purpose of putting down a rising against the Khedive 
by a chief named Arabi, and of protecting the Suez 
Canal, in which we have so great an interest. The 
British force was commanded \>'y ^Vx Qcajrw^iV^^sas^^ 
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Fortunately, there was little actual fighting to do. 
In the first serious encounter, which took place at 
Tel-el-Eebir, Arabics followers were hopelessly scat- 
tered by the first charge of the British. The victors 
then entered Cairo in triumph, and restored the 
Khedive to the throne, of which, he had been for a 
short time deprived. 
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LESSON LX. 

Progress of the Nation. 

rpHE progress of the nation since the days of the 
-*■ Stuarts has been most remarkable. The popu- 
lation of the country is now more than four times as 
great as it was at the time of the Revolution of 1688. 
The chief increase has taken place in London, the 
manufacturing towns of the north, the great mining 
districts, the chief seaports, and in the fashionable 
watering-places which have sprung up all round the 
coast. London has grown enormously in size, and 
now contains, perhaps, as many inhabitants as the 
whole of England in the days of Elizabeth. 

2. Notwithstanding this great increase, the people 

now have better homes, better food, and better 

clothing than has ever been the case before. The 

laws of health are laetlei xmiiet^XiOoft. wii "^Teictised ; 
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and consequently, the fatal plagues which visited 
the country in former times have almost entirely 



Diagram shoving the Growth of London from 1600 to 1878. 

disappeared. A complete system of elementary edu- 
cation has been provided, and there is an abundance 
of cheap books and newspapers of every kind. 

3. Formerly, people were compelled to stay much 
at home, because of the difficulty and expense of 
travelling. At the present day, the country is 
covered from end to end with a complete network 
of railways ; and both persons and goods are con- 
veyed from place to place with great rapidity, and 
at very cheap rates. In the old days, the sending 
of a letter to a friend was a very slow and costly 
proceeding. Now, owing to the completeness of 
the railway system, combined with the blessing 
of cheap post^e, a letter caa \ie asii. 'wi *»^ -i^^si*. 
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of the kingdom in a single day at the most trifling 
cost. Even more wonderful than the. railway is 
the telegraph, by means of which a message can be 
sent from one end of the kingdom to the other in 
a few minutes, at the cost of a shilling. In 1866, 
a line of cable was laid across the Atlantic, thus 
connecting the people of England with their relatives 
in America. 

4. Owing to the wonderful inventions of all kinds, 
and the use of steam-power, enormous progress has 
been made in all branches of industry. The farmer 
gets through his sowing and reaping more quickly ; 
the manufacturer does most of his work by machines ; 
and the vessels in which the merchant sends his 
goods to distant lands are frequently driven by 
steam. 

5. The blessings of progress have not been confined 
to Britain alone. Her splendid colonies, where her 
children have established new homes for themselves, 
have abundantly shared in them ; and Australia and 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, are rapidly 
following in the steps of the mother-country. 

6. We have now traced the story of our country 
from the earliest times; and when we compare 
our condition with that of our ancestors, it should 
produce in us a feeling of thankfulness that we 
live in the prosperous and enlightened days of good 
Queen Victoria. 
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